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PEEFACE. 



This History Reader is the third of a Series of three 
books, covering the whole period of English History, and 
intended to be used in the three higher Standards. 

It consists of a complete and consecutive outline* of 
English History, interspersed with picturesque narratives 
of the Great Events. The titles of the lessons forming the 
outline are in bold type. ' The supplementary narratives 
include Biographies of Great Men, and Pictures of Life 
and Manners at dijfferent epochs. The pieces of Historical 
Poetry contained in the volume will add to the value of 
the book as a Reader, and will at the same time increase 
the interest of the lessons and deepen the impression 
they produce. 

The following are the three books of the Series : — 

1. THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. I. Engrland flrom 

the Earliest Times to the Close of the Norman Line (1154). 
niustrated. Price Is. 

2. THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. II. England - 

The Plantagenets (Anjou, Lancaster, and York) and the 
Tudors (1154-1603). Illnstrated. Price Is. 3d. 

3. THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. III. England- 

The House of Stewart and the House of Hanover (1603- 
1881). Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 

* The outline of English History contained in these three Readers is also 
issued separately, under the title " A Simple History of England," to suit those 
who wish to have the leading facts in the history ol ova c;<2raxi\si \it«»»oXR^ 
briefly in one book. 
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iV^o. III.— ENGLAND, 1603 to 1881 A.D. 



THE HOUSE OF STEWART. 



1.-JAMES I. 

1603 to 1625 A.D.— 22 years. 

1. When King James the Sixth of Scotland came 
to the throne of England he was called James the 
First. He was the first of the Stewart^ kings. 
He was the only son of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Mary was granddaughter of Henry the Seventh's 
daughter Margaret. He married the Princess Anne 
of Denmark. 

2. James at once began to set up the 'Epis- 
copal Church throughout Great Britain. At this the 
Roman Catholics were very angry, as they had 
hoped that James, being a Stewart, would favour 
their cause. Certain wild spirits among them there- 
fore made up their minds to get rid of King, 'Lords, 
and 'Commons at one blow. 
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3. For this purpose the Gunpowder Plot was 
formed by Catesby and others. A cellar beneath 

the Parliament House was hired. Thirty-six 
IfiftH ^^^^^^^ ^f gunpowder were secretly placed 
^ P there, and were covered with coals and 
•fagots. A Spaniard, named Guy Fawkes, 
was hired to set fire to the whole, at the open- 
ing of Parliament,^ when the Royal Family, to- 
gether with the Lords and Commons, should be 
present. 

4. But the plot was found out from a letter 
written by one of the plotters to a friend, whose 
life he wished to save. This letter was shown to 
the King, who, guessing what was meant, ordered 
the • vaults beneath the House of Lords to be searched. 
There Guy Fawkes was found. He had laid the 
'train, and was ready with matches and lantern to 
do the dreadful work. 

5. The rest of the plotters fled into Staflfordshire, 
where a rising in aid of the plot had been arranged 
to take place. Most of them were 'cut down while 
fighting. Others were taken, tried, and doomed to 
die; but some were pardoned. Very severe laws 
against Roman Catholics were then passed. They 
were not allowed to be doctors, or lawyers, or even 
to live in London; and any one was allowed to 
break into their houses and spoil their goods. 

6. The first great work of this reign was the 

translation of the Bible. Forty-seven schol- 
j^^ ars were engaged on the work for three years ; 
and the result was the authorized 'version. 

7. After the death of Lord Cecil, a wise states- 
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man and the faithful adviser of the King, James 
began to quarrel with his Parliament. He chose 
favourites from the lower ranks, and by raising 
them above the nobles, caused much ill-feeling. 

8. He tried by all means- to increase his power 
over the Parliament and the people; and some of 
the clergy who wished 4io flatter him began to preach 
that the King was above all laws, as he derived his 
power directly from God. On the other hand, the 
Parliament would not let the King have his way, 
and refused to 'vote him money. 

9. James, on his part, laid heavy fines on the 
people, and sold titles. This breach between 
King and people grew wider and wider until ^^J® 
the death of James ; and at last it ended in the 
overthrow of the Stewart Kings. James died of 
gout and ague, aged fifty-nine. 

10. James possessed an ungainly person and 
rough manners. He was generous, but he was also 
self-willed and vain. He believed that he had a 
right to rule as he pleased, without attending to the 
wishes of his subjects. 



Com-XlKniSy membenr of the Lower, 
House. 

cut down, slain. 

E-pis^-pal Church, Church gov- 
erned by bishops. 

fagots, bundles of sticks. 



Lords, members of the Upper House 

of Parliament, 
train, line of gunpdwder. 
vaults, cellars, 
ver^sion, same reading. 
vote, agree to give. 



^ Stewart. — This is the proper way 
to spell the name, which was derived 
from the name of the office of Steward, 
held by the founder of the family. 

2 Opening of Parliament— Par- 



liament is usually opened by the King 
or the Queen, who goes in state to the 
House of Lords. There the Commons 
are called to join the Lords and to 
listen to the speech from the throne. 
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2.— THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

1. The reign of James the First had not been 
many months in progress, when it became 'evident 
to the Roman Catholics that he had no intention of 
conferring any favour on them, or of relaxing those 
laws which pressed on them with severity. Some 
of the more 'desperate men of that creed began to 
brood over this and to think of revenge. 

2. To one of them, named Robert Catesby, a 
dreadful thought occurred, which might have re- 
sulted in a crime so terrible that our history has no 
equal to it in all its pages. His plan was, to put a 
quantity of gunpowder under the flooring of the 
House of Lords, and when the King was in the 
House with the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to blow up the entire 'assembly. 

3. Catesby first told his scheme to an old acquaint- 
ance named Winter, who had been in the army ; and 
Winter chose, as an ally, Guy or Guido Fawkes, a 
man who had seen life in many wild forms, and 
who had courage that could not be shaken. Guy 
Fawkes has by general 'consent come to be looked 
upon as the chief villain of the gang. With his 
fierce-looking mustache and the dark shadow of 
his broad-leafed hat hanging over his knitted brows, 
he certainly looked like a man 'capable of any deed, 
however desperate. Two other men joined the 
original three, before the intended crime was 're- 
vealed in all its horror. 

4. Having come together in a lonely house, which 
stood by itself in the fields near London, they knelt 
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down and swore solemnly that they would never 
tell the secret which they were about to hear, or 
flinch in any way from taking their part in the 
deeds that were to be done. Then Catesby told 
them about the powder and his plan ; after which 
they went upstairs and took the Sacrament from 
the hands of a priest, who is said not to have known 
what they purposed to do. 

5. One of them rented a house at Westminster, 
pretending that he did so to be near the Court, 
where he held a 'situation. The real reason why 
this house was chosen lay in the fact that its back 
wall leaned- against that of the Parliament House, 
so that^ the plotters could quietly break a hole 
through and get into the cellars below the House 
without attracting notice. At Lambeth, on the other 
side of the Thames, they had another house, in which 
they secretly stored wood and gunpowder, until it 
was time to carry them across the river. 

6. The Scottish Commissioners were put to lodge 
in their house at Westminster, and that 'prevented 
them from doing any work for a time. But when 
winter came, they prepared for long and earnest 
labour. In order to prevent any suspicion arising 
from some of their number going out to buy food, 
they laid in a stock of such things as would keep — 
hard eggs, dried meat, and pasties ; and on these 
they resolved to live. They had also plenty of 
powder and ball, so that if 'discovered they would 
be able to fight to the last. 

7. Steadily and silently they went to work with 
crowbars and pickaxes in the dimVy \\^\fe^ o.'^^iix q5^ 
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their house, while Guy Fawkes kept watch, to see 
if any one approached; and when his signal was 
heard, they all stopped work, until it was safe to 
begin again. 

8. The separation of Parliament caused them to 
give up digging for a while ; and when they began 
again, it was with anxious and fearful hearts. One 
fancy 'especially troubled them. They thought that 
they heard the booming of a large bell, deep in the 
earth ; and not until some holy water was sprinkled 
on the rubbish they were throwing out, had they 
courage to resume their work. The noise seemed 
to them to stop with the sprinkling of the 
water. 

9. A real noise also 'frightened them a good deal, 
when there sounded overhead a heavy rumbling, and 
a treading of feet. They grew pale ; for they had 
dug in under the cellar of the House of Lords, and 
of course they thought that this was the noise of 
men coming to arrest or to kill them. Soon they 
heard the steps of Fawkes hurrying down to the 
place in which they were working ; and when they 
saw his grim face shining with a smile, they knew 
that they had no reason to be afraid. 

10. It turned out that a dealer in coals, who had 
occupied the cellar right under the House, was sell- 
ing off his stock for the purpose of removing to 
another place. As soon as it could be done without 
exciting suspicion, the cellar was taken by the 
plotters ; and the hole which they had been cutting 
was left as it lay. To carry over the river thirty- 

sls barrels oi gunpowder was the next step ; and it 
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was successfully done, the casks being hidden under 
bundles of sticks and logs of wood. 

11, When the time for committing the crime was 
nearly come, a tall man in a cloak knocked one night 
at the door of Lord Mounteagie's^ house, and handing 
in a letter, went quickly away in the darkness. The 
letter was full of "mysterious words, advising Mount- 
eagle to stay away from the opening of Parliament. 
He laid it before the Ministry, and the King guessed 
from the words, "terrible blow," and "authors con- 
cealed " that gunpowder wa-i meant 




12. Waiting until the very night before the day 
on which Parliament was to meet, the ministers 
sent soldiers to seize any oive iowixi. S-ti. 'Osi.'* <:r^*wi- 
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below the House. Fawkes came up to see whether 
there was any sign of danger; and he was caught 
just as he put his head out of the doorway, was 
tied with cords, and carried away to the King. 

13. When they searched him, they found a watch, 

Nov. 6, some tinder, and a few matches ; and in the 

1605 cellar they found a lighted lantern. His 

^'^' courage never failed : although they put him 

to a very dreadful 'torture, he told nothing but what 
they knew already. 

14. This arrest destroyed all the hopes of the 
plotters, the most daring of whom hurried away to 
a house in the country, where they stood a siege. 
During their resistance, as a quantity of gunpowder 
was drying at a fire, it exploded and burned some of 
them dreadfully — a remarkable punishment on men 
who had tried to commit a great crime with that 
very substance. Some of them were shot there ; 
but most of them were 'executed with dreadful 
tortures in St. Paul's Churchyard. 



as-sem-bly, meeting; gathering of 

people. 
ca^pa-ble of, fit for. 

COn-BenV, agreement. 

des-pe-rate, reckless. 
dls-cov^red, found out. 
e-spec-ial-ly, in particular. 

ev^l-aent, plain. 



ex^cflt-ed, put to death. 
frlg'ht-eiied, alaxmed. 
mys-te-rl-OUS, hard to understand; 

dark. 
pre-vent^d, hindered. 
re-vealed', made known. 
slt-u-a-tion, office. 
tor^ture, pain. 



^ Lord Mounteagle.— He was a Ro- 
man Catholic peer, and brother-in-law 
of Tresham, one of the chief plotters. 
Mounteagle himself was concerned in 
the plot ; and it has been suggested that 



he was afraid that some of Jbis associates 
might betray him, and that he had the 
letter sent to himself in order to re- 
move suspicion from himself and to 
get credit for loyalty. 
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3.— SIR WALTER BALEGH. 
1, There l? no name in English history which 
appears in so many various scenes as the name of 
Walter Ralegh. He was born in Devonshire, and 
educated at Oxford. After fighting as a soldier 
both in France and in the Netherlands, he entered 
on the career of a sailor and "colonizer. But a 
lucky meeting with Queen Elizabeth on a muddy 
road, over the worst part o£ which he spread his 




cloak, that she might not soil her feet, introduced 
him to the brilliant banquet-rooma ol ^e CoxaXi. 
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2. Ralegh, having received a grant of land, went 
on an expedition to America, and founded the 
colony of Virginia.^ Three plants — tobacco, maize, 
and the potato — were introduced into Europe by 
the 'explorers on their return. 

3. We find Ralegh also in Ireland, visiting 'the 
poet Spenser,^ and cultivating the acres which he 
had received in the conquered province of Munster. 
But he did not stay there, for there was great work 
to be done at home. The Armada was about to 
sail, and men like him could not be spared. And 
when it came into the English Channel, he had a 
glorious share in the 'operations which ended in its 
total defeat. 

4. He fell in love with one of Elizabeth's maids 
of honour, and was put in prison by the jealous 
Queen. There, and in his quiet country-house 
among the trees of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, to 
which he retired after his release from confinement, 
he planned a voyage to the region of the Orinoco,^ 
where he 'expected to find gold and diamonds 
in great abundance. This voyage he actually 
made soon afterwards ; but having been re- 
stored to favour at Court, he did not carry out 
his idea of colonizing Guiana. He spent his time 
in wearing magnificent dresses, and attending 
the splendid 'pageants for which the time was 
noted. 

5. When Elizabeth died, the 'misfortunes of 
Ralegh began to increase. Disliking King James, 
he was accused of setting on foot a plot to dethrone 
ihe Scotsman^ who was no favourite with his new 
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people. For this he was brought to trial at Win- 
chester, was convicted, and was sent to prison. 

6. This confinement of nearly fifteen years 
(1603—1618) in the Tower proved to be the period 
of his life which produced his greatest fame. For he 
began in his cell to write a book called The History 
of the World, and with the aid of friends he carried 
it on to a considerable length. 

7. But he did not lose the hope of getting out of 
prison. Choosing a favourable time, he sent a friend 
to tell a 'courtier about a gold mine in Guiana* which 
he had discovered during his visit to that country 
some years before. This courtier told the King, 
who set Ralegh free on the understanding that the 
royal treasury was to receive the great bulk of what 
was found. 

8. With thirteen ships, Ealegh set sail for 
Trinidad ;^ and when he reached the Orinoco, being 
sick himself, he sent his son and a captain, whom 
he trusted, up the stream to attack the town of St. 
Thomas. In the fight that ensued young Ralegh 
was killed ; and the captain, after telling the sad 
story to Ralegh, who heaped on him dreadful 're- 
proaches, went into his cabin and stabbed himself to 
the heart. 

9. Ralegh then led his fleet, which was greatly 
reduced in strength by 'desertions, away to New- 
foundland, in the hope of finding and plundering 
some of the Spanish silver-ships. But this hope 
also failed, and he steered his vessels for England. 

10. At the urgent demand of the Spanish am- 
bassador, he was 'arrested as aooiv. «ia \v^ \«sA<^^^ 
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and was taken again to that Tower where he had 
spent so many weary years. The old sentence, pro- 
nounced against him so long before, was now 
revived, and under it he was ordered to be exe- 
cuted. 

11. When the morning of execution came, he 
took a good breakfast, smoked a pipe, and drank a 

cup of the wine called sack. So great was 
the crowd around the scaffold, that he was with 

A.D. ' 

diflSculty forced through to the place where 
he was to die. He then made a speech, in the 
course of which he declared that he was to be put 
to death on a false accusation. 

12. The Sheriff wanted him to come down and 
warm himself at a fire, as he seemed to be cold. — 
" No, good Mr. Sheriff," said he ; " let us be quick, 
for in a quarter of an hour my 'ague will come on 
me ; and if I be not dead before then, my enemies 
will say that I quake for fear." 

13. Then having prayed, and bidden farewell to 
the gentlemen around him, he took up the axe and 
balanced it in his hand, saying at the same time, as 
he ran his fingers along the edge, " This is a sharp 
medicine ; but it will cure all diseases." 

14. When his neck was placed on the block, 
the headsman delayed to give the blow ; upon which 
he cried out, "What are you afraid of? Strike, 
man ! " The words were scarcely uttered when the 
blow fell ; and another following, sent the head of 
brave old Ealegh rolling in the dust. 



a%ne, sharp fever. 
Ar-raBtr-ed, seixed. 
cal-o-jilg^er, founder of colonies. 



courtlier, one who attends the court. 
dO-BOr^tiOXIB, men running away. 
ex-pect^d, thought. 
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ez-plOr^rs, persons who search for 

new lands, 
jnis-f or-tunes, ill successes ; troubles. 



1 Vlrgin'ia. — One of the United 
States of America ; south of Chesapeake 
Bay. 

2 Spenser, Edmund, one of Eng- 
land's greatest poets, author of The 
Faerie Queene; bom 1553; died 1598. 

3 The Orino'co. — A river in the 



op-er-a^Uons, doings; measures, 
pa^geants. shows. 
re-proach-es, blame; censures. 



north of South America, flowing into 
the Atlantic. 

^ Gui&'na.— In the north of South 
America ; now three colonies — one 
British, one Dutch, and one French. 

^ Trinidad^ — An island off the 
north-east coast of South America. 



4— THE FOUNDEKS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

1. In the reign of James the First, when persecu- 
tion was raging against the Puritans, some pious 
farmers left the Humber to find shelter in Holland. 
Settling there, they began to work for their bread at 
different trades, one becoming a printer, another a 
dyer of silk ; and all behaved with such quietness 
and honesty, as to win the good opinion of the 
magistrates. But they still felt, like exiles, and 
longed for a home ; and at last they resolved to go 
to America. 

2. When they had got the consent of the Vir- 
ginian Company, and had arranged with some 
London merchants about the raising of tiaoney to 
carry on the fisheries in those distant seas, they 
prepared two ships for the voyage. These, bearing 
the names pf two pretty English flowers — the 
Mayflower and the Speedwell — were intended to 
carry the white blossom of a piu*e religious faith 
across the Atlantic, and to plant it on the American 
continent. 

3. At Delf shaven^ the Pilgrim Fathers '^issr 
barked on their 'perilous voyage. TVve^ \vaAl^v^^^ 



and prayed; then they had sung psalms and had shed 
many natural tears at a farewell feast given in their 
pastor's house ; and now the ropes were loosed, and, 
with the firing of their three little cannon and all 
the muskets they possessed, the faithful band sailed 
out of the harbour. 

4. They called at Southampton, to see some of 

their English friends. After leaving that port, the 

smaller ship, the Speedwell, began to leak, and 

'finally at Plymouth she gave up the voyage. 

Then the Mayjiower sailed alone, with one 

hundred persons on board — grave men, mothers. 




children, and even babies — and for sixty-three days 
was tossed on the waves of the Atlantic, until the 
crew found themselves under the shelter of Cape 
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Cod.^ One of their number had died during the 
voyage. 

5. In the cabin of their weather-beaten ship 
forty-one men signed a paper, binding themselves 
to obey and submit to all laws and rules that 
seemed to be for the 'benefit of the colony. And 
then they began to think of landing. It was almost 
winter, and some of them had to wade ashore through 
the freezing shallows. Then they foiuid their little 
boat to be so frail, that it took seventeen days to 
make it water-tight. Through snow and wind a 
hardy band of them rowed ashore ; and, as they 
•pulled through the dark waves, the spray dashed 
upon their coats, and, being frozen in a moment, 
made the cloth as stiff as iron. 

6. Their first exploring trip was very 'miserable. 
The men, plodding over snowy hills and wading 
through icy rivers, were tired almost to death ; and, 
except a little maize, they foiuid nothing to give 
them the smallest encouragement. 

7. One morning, just after prayers, when they 
had renewed their search for a good harbour, a 
wild war-whoop was heard, and a shower of arrows 
came whizzing in among them. Then they took to 
their boat again, and were almost wrecked. Their 
rudder broke, and they had to steer with oars. Then 
the mast broke, and the sail fell overboard. But, just 
as they were beginning to despair, the tide drove 
the boat through the surf, and they found them- 
selves safe in a harbour. 

8. It was not long before the Mayflower came to 
anchor in this place of refuge, NvYvidtiL ^"^^ T^^vsssfc^ 
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Plymouth^ Bay, in 'grateful •recognition of the 
kindness shown to them in the last English sea-port 
at which they had called. 

9. The toil of building wooden houses threw 
many of the men into bad health : disease of the 
lungs struck several of them down. John Carver, 
who had been appointed Governor before they left 
the cabin of the ship, soon sank and died ; and 
Bradford succeeded to the post. 

10. At last the warm winds of spring began to 
blow, and the birds to sing, which 'revived hope in 
their hearts ; but even the sweet summer — and it 
is a very fair season there — was saddened with 
graves. In the autumn came some new 'emigrants, 
who brought no food with them ; and so through 
all the next winter there was scarcely half enough 
for the colonists. 

11. Fishermen gave them a little help, and some 
ships sold them provisions at a high rate. At one 
time they had only one pint of Indian corn, being an 
allowance of just three kernels a-piece ; and that 
with a lobster and a cup of water formed the 
material of their feasts. They did not taste beef 
for four years after their landing. Yet amid all 
their 'privations and sorrows, that faith in God 
which had carried them across the ocean 'remained 
unshaken. 

12. The best scholar and soldier of the band was 
Miles Standish,* who directed the defence of their 
little fortress. For a long time after the shower of 
arrows already 'mentioned, they saw nothing of 
the Indians, except the smoke from some distant 
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•wigwams, and perhaps a few dark figures moving 
on the skirts of the wood. One day a red man, 
with a cap of coloured feathers and a dress of deer- 
skin, came into the camp and said, " Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen !" He gave them to imderstand that they 
were quite free to keep the land they had settled 
on, because the Indian tribe which had formerly 
owned it had been swept away by a 'pestilence. 

13. Then a treaty was made with the Indians, 
and a trade in furs began. At first one of the 
chiefs had intentions of war, and sent, as a sign of 
his 'defiance, a bundle of arrows rolled in the skin 
of a rattlesnake ; but the red man grew very peace- 
ful and friendly when Governor Bradford stuffed 
the skin with gunpowder and bullets and sent it 
back to him, as a slight hint of the reception he 
might expect if he went to war. 

14. In spite of all that foes, famine, and fever 
could do, the colony lived and 'prospered, though at 
first somewhat slowly; and by-and-by the little 
colony formed by the Pilgrims of the MayjloweT 
grew into a great State.^ 



'ben^-fit, good. 

dO-fi^^mce, challenge. 
em-barked', entered. 
em-l-£n:uiLt8, colonists. 
fi-nal-ly, at last 

grate-flU, thankful. 
men-Uoned, spoken of. 
Sli8^-a-ble, wretched. 
per^U-0U8, dangerous. 



pes-ti-lence, plague *, disease. 
prl-var-tiOIIS, wants; losses. 
pros-pered, got on well. 
pulled, rowed. 

rec-Og-nl-tion, notice; acknowledg- 
ment. 
re-mained^i continued. 

re-Vlved', rekindled. 
Wig^waxUB, Indian huts. 



1 DelfshayeXL— On the river Maas, 
or Meuse, 2 miles below Rotterdam. 

2 Cape Cod.— The end of a penin- 
sula in the east of Massachusetts. 

' Fl3nn.'0UtlL — Now a sea-port town 
of Massachusetts; west ot Cape Cod. 



^ MUes Stand'ish. — The Amen 
can poet Longfellow has written 
poem 



hero, 



a 
and 



of which he is the 
which bears his name. 

«A great Stata.— ^w»'OaA^\!i^«A^ 
stales ot Ax£k«!^cai. 
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5— THE SAILING OF THE MAYFLOWER 

FOR ENGLAND. 

[The following verses— from Longfellow's Miles Standish — describe the de- 
parture of the Mayflovoer from the American shore, on its homeward voyage.] 

Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists uprose from the 

meadows, 
There was a stir and a sound in the 'slumbering village of 

Plymouth 

Sweet was the air and soft ; and slowly the smoke from 

the chimneys 
Kose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily eastward ;^ 
Men came forth from the doors, and paused and talked of 

the weather, 
Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing fair for 

the Maijiflower 

Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of women 
•Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the household. 
Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows rejoiced at his 

coming : 
Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the mountains; 
Beautiful on the sails of the Mayflower riding at anchor, 
Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms of the 

winter. 
Loosely against her mast was hanging and flapping her 

canvas, 
Kent by so many gales, and patched by the hands of the 

sailors. 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the ocean, 
Darted a puff of smoke, and floated sea- ward ; anon rang 
Loud over field and forest the cannon's roar, and the echoes 
Heard and 'repeated the sound, the signal-gun of 'departure ! 
Ah! but with louder echoes replied the hearts of the people! 
Meekly, in voices 'subdued, the chapter was read from the 

Bihle; 
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Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in 'fervent en- 
treaty ! 

Then from their houses in haste came forth the Pilgrims 
of Plymouth, 

Men and women and children, all hurrying down to the 
sea-shore. 

Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the Mayflower^ 

Homeward bound o'er the sea, and leaving them here in 
the desert 

* * * * 

Meanwhile the master, alert, but with dignified air and 

important. 
Scanning with watchful eye the tide, and the wind, and 

the weather, 
Walked about on the sands; and the people crowded 

around him 
Saying a few last words, and enforcing his careful remem- 
brance. ^ 
Then, taking each by the hand as if he were grasping a 

•tiller, 
Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off to his 

vessel, 

Glad in his heart to get rid of all this worry and flurry 

Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell of the 

Pilgrims. 
strong hearts and true ! not one went back in the May- 

Jlower / 
No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to this 

ploughing ! 

Soon were heard on board the shouts and songs of the 
sailors 
Heaving the 'windlaws round, and hoisting the 'ponderous 
anchor. 
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Then the yards were 'braced, and all sails set to the weBt- 

Blowing steady and strong ; and the Mati/tovxr sailed from 

the harbour, 
Bounded the point of the Gurnet,* and leaving far to the 

southward 




Island and cape of sand, and the field of the first encounter. 
Took the wind on her quarter and stood for the open 

Atlantic, 
Borne on the send of the sea and the swelling hearts of 

tbePilgnms. 
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Long in silence they watched the receding sail of the 

vessel, 
Much endeared to them all, as something living and human ; 
Then, as if filled with the Spirit, and wrapped in a vision 

prophetic, 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 
Said, " Let us pray ! " and they prayed, and thanked the 

Lord, and took courage. Longfellow. 



braced, hauled tight. 
con-se-cr&t-ed, made sacred. 
de-par^ture, going away, 
fer^vent, earnest. 
pon^er-OU8, heavy. 
re-peat-ed, re-echoed. 



Slum-ber-ingy quiet; sleeping. 

Bub-dued^ low. 

tUl-er, the bar that turns the rudder 
of a boat 

Wlnd-lass, roller for raising the an- 
chor, or any weight. 



1 Pointed steadily eastward.— 
Showing a west wind, favourable for 
the Maitflower. 

2 Enforcing his careful remem- 
brance. — Impressing on htm the mes- 



sages he was to carry to friends at 
home. 

3 The Gurnet.— The promontofy 
forming one side of the bay opposite 
Plymouth. 



e-OHARLES L (PART I.) 

1625 to 1649 A.D.— 24 years. 

1. Charles the First was the son of the late King. 
He married Henrietta, daughter of the King of France. 
His reign was one long struggle for power between 
himself and his Parliament — a struggle which cost 
him his crown and his life. 

2. The first great event of his reign was an 
attempt made by the English, imder the Duke of 
Buckingham, to help the French Protestants, 

who were besieged by the French Catholics in ^ ^^ 
Rochelle,^ on the Bay of Biscay. The English 
were driven back with great loss, and returned 
home ; and the Duke of BuckmgtvaTSi, ^\v^ts. ^<^H^\s^ 
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out to make a second attempt, waa killed by an 



3. To please the Parliament, Charles unwillingly 
granted the famous 
Act known as the 
Petition of Right ^ 
This was a law to 

Iff King from 
'levying taves 
without the consent 
ot Parliament from 
keepmg any one m 
prison Tivithout trial, 
and from sending 
soldiers to live m 
private houses. But 
Charles very soon 
broke this law; and when the Commons complained, 
he went to the House in person to 'rebuke them. 
The door was locked against him ; but he got a 
blacksmith to break it open, and then he sent nine 
of the members to prison. 

4. For eleven years after this (1629-1040) he 
called no Parliament, but governed the country by 
his own will. Over "State affairs he placed the Earl 
of Strafford ; and over the Church was Archbishop 
Laud. All who opposed the King's will were pun- 
ished by the Court of Stat Chamber. All who dif- 
fered in religion from Laud were punished by the 
Court of High Commission, 

5. That, however, which caused the greatest dis- 
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content throughout the nation was the levy of Ship- 
money. This was a tax raised by the order ^^,j_ 
of the King alone. Its object was said to 
be to increase the navy, but in reality it was 
meant to support a 'standing army in time of 
peace. John Hampden, one of the leaders of the 
Parliament men, refused to pay it, and was tried ; 
and the judges decided against him. 

6. This decision helped to bring matters to a 'head. 
The Long Parliament^ met in 1640. In its first 
* session StraflFord was charged with treason and - g^- 
was beheaded. Four years later, Laud also ^p^ 
was beheaded. The Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land rose in rebellion, and a massacre of the 1646 
Protestants followed. Forty thousand men, 
women, and children are said to have been slaughtered. 

7. There were now twQ great parties in the State 
— the Cavaliers and the Roundheads. The former 
sided with the King ; the latter opposed him. The 
Parliament was chiefly composed of Roundheads; 
and the breach between .them and Charles grew 
wider and wider, until one day he sent orders for 
five of the members to be seized for high treason. 

8. The Commons refused to give them up. 
Next day he went to the House with armed soldiers 
to seize them ; but before he entered, the five mem- 
bers had escaped. All London was aroused, and the 
streets were filled with crowds of people stirred 
with anger against the King. Charles in fear fled 
to York. The Commons demanded that he should 
give up the command of the army. Charles said, 
" No ; not for an hour." 




9. The 'Civil War then began. Most o£ the 
nobility, gentry, and clergy were in favour of the 
King, who set up his standard at Nottingham 
with an army of 10,000 men. The inhabi- 
tants of London and the large towns, chiefly 
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1644 

A.D. 

1646 

A.D. 



merchants, tradesmen, and shopkeepers, were for the 
Parliament. They raised an army, under the Earl 
of Essex, to oppose the King. 

10. During this terrible war, which lasted three 
years, ten battles were fought. Charles was 
at first victorious; but at Marston Moor^ 
his army was totally defeated, chiefly by 
Oliver Cromwell's stubborn troopers called 
"Ironsides." Again at Naseby^ the King's 
troops were utterly routed, and his hopes de- 
stroyed. 

11. He then fled to Oxford, and afterwards to the 
Scottish army at Newark.® The Scots offered to 
take his part if he would sign the Covenant,^ and 
promise to uphold the Presbyterian religion. This, 
however, he refused to do; and the Scots, 
before returning to their own country, handed ^ 
him over to the Parliament. 



as-sas^Slll, murderer. 

dV^U war, war between two parties of 

the same nation. 
head, point when affairs must be 

setUed one way or another. 
lev^y-lng, coUecUng. 



re-buke^ find fault with. 

Bes-Bion, period during which Parlia- 
ment sits. 

Btand-lng' ar^my, an army con- 
stantly ready for service. 

State af-fairs^ public business. 



1 Bochelle' (Ro-sheV), an island 
near the coast of France. There was a 
castle on it. 

2 PetltlOll of Right— This was a 
Petition from the Oonmions setting 
forth their Rights. 

3 Long Parliament.— So called 

from the time during which it' lasted. 
It was not finally dissolved till 1660. 



4 Marston Moor.— in Yorkshire ; 
4 or 5 miles west of York. 
'^ Naseby.— In Northamptonshire. 

6 NewarlL— On the Trent; 20 miles 
north-east of Nottingham. (For New- 
ark, Naseby, etc., see Map, p. 82.) 

7 The Covenant.— The deed by 
which Presbyterians bound themselves 
to uphold their religion. 



(081) 
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7.— THE EMIGRANTS IN THE BERMUDAS. 

[In the time of Archbishop Laud, dergymen who w«re unwilling to conform 
to the discipline and ceremonies of the Church wer& in the habit of emigrating 
to the Bermudas. In consequence of this, a proclamation was issued in 1635, 
'* against departing out of the realm without licence." The following hymn is 
supposed to be sung by Puritan refugees or emigrants.] 

1. Where the remote Bermudas^ ride 
In the ocean's bosom unespied, 
From a small boat that rowed along, 
The listening winds received this song : — 

2." What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery ma^e 
Unto BJi isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own 1 

3. " Where He the huge searmonsters racks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 
He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storms and prelates' rage. 

4. " He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything ;2 
And sends the fowls to us* in care, 
On daily visits through the air. 

5." He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night ; 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus* shows. 

6." He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet; 
But apples plants of such a price, 
No tree could ever bear them twice. 
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7. " With cedars, chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon, He stores the land ; 
And makes the hollow seas that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergris^ on shore. 

8. " He cast — of which we rather boast — 
The gospel's pearl upon our coast ; 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound Hia name. 

9. " O let our voice His praise exalt, 
Till it arrive at Heaven's vault ; 
Which then, perhaps, rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Meidque bay."* 



10. Thus sang they, in the English boat^ 
A holy and a cheerful note; 
And all the way, to guide their chime. 
With falling oars they kept the time. 

Andrew Mabvkll. 



1 Remote Bermtl'das.— The Ber- 
mudas are a group of small islands 
and bare rocks, about 600 miles east of 
the coast of the United States. Sir 
Geocge Somers, an English admiral, was 
wrecked there, and perished with most 
of his crew, in 1609. Hence they are 
sometimes called "Somers' Islands." 
They enjoy a very fine climate, and are 
wonderfully fertile. They contain ex- 
cellent harbours, and are therefore of 
great value to England as a naval 
power. With the exception of Bar- 
badoes, they are the oldest foreign 
ponessiona of England. 



2 Enam'els eversrthincr.— Makes 

everything look bright and fresh. 

3 OrmUB.— An island in the Persian 
Gulf (strait of Ormus) famous for its 
diamonds. Milton (Paradise Lost, ii. 1) 
represents Satan as seated 

" High on a throne of royal state which 
far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus." 

4 AmOierg^B.— Gray amber— a fra- 
grant substance obtained from the 
sperm-whale. 

6 Mex'lque liay. — The Golf of 
Mexico. 
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a-OHAKLES L (PABT JL) 

1. The Parliament was now divided into two 
parties — Presbyteri- 
ans and Indepen- 
dents ; the former 
wished only to 'limit 
the King's power, not 
to destroy it ; the 
latter, of whom 
Cromwell was chief, 
wished to do away 
with the kingly 
oiRce. By secret 
orders from Crom- 
well, Charles was 
seized, and carried 
to Hampton Court.' 

Thence he escaped to the Isle of Wight ; hut being 
forced to take refuge in Carisbrooke Castle,* he was 
there closely watched. 

2. The Parliament, in which the Presbyterians 
had most power, now began to fear Cromwell, 
and to "suspect him of planning the death of the 
King. 

3. Cromwell sent Colonel Pride, with a number 
of troopers, to surround the House of Com- 
mons, and to prevent any from entering who 
did not favour his 'designs. Two hundred 

Presbyterians were therefore turned away, and only 
about forty Independents were allowed to enter. 
TA/s was called " Pride's Purge." Those that re- 
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inained voted thanks to Cromwell, and resolved on 
the death of the King. 

4. Out of this 'scanty House, with some persons 
from the army, was formed the High Court of Jus- 
tice, for the trial of the King. Before this Court 
the King was brought, and was accused of acts of 
tyranny — of raising taxes without the consexit of 
Parliament, and qf making war on his subjects. 

5. After a trial of seven days, he was condemned 
to death. He was beheaded in front of Whitehall^ 
Palace, before a crowd of people, on a cold 
winter day, when the ground was covered -/»j^q' 
with snow. His bleeding head was held ^jj 
up by the 'headsman, who called out, " This 

is the head of a traitor." 

6. Charles was fine-looking, and skilled in all 
'knightly arts. He was a well-meaning prince ; but 
he was led 'astray by his father's views about the 
right of kings to govern as they pleased. He was 
not strong enough in will to think and act for him- 
self; but his greatest fault was that he did not keep 
'faith with his subjects. 

7. Of Charles's sons, two, Charles and James, 
became King in turn. One of his daughters, Eliza- 
beth, died in Carisbrooke Castle of a broken heart 
after her father's execution ; another, Mary, married 
the Prince of Orange, and was the mother of William 
the Third. 

8. Notes of Progress, — During this reign the 
Irish linen manufacture was established. Letters 
were sent by a weekly post. Coffee was now first 
used in England. 
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a-8tray'y wrong. 

de-signs^ plans. 

faith, promises. [head. 

heads-man, man who cut off the 



^ Hampton Court. — A palace near 
the village of Hampton on the Thames, 
15 miles above London. 

2 Carlshrooke.— Avillageand castle 



kni^ht^ly arts, military exercises, 
llm-it. keep within bounds, 
scant^y, small. 

SUS-pecV him, think him guilty. 



2 miles west of Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

3 Whitehall— In London, near the 
Houses of Parliament 



9.— DEATH OF KING CHABLES I. 

1. The war between the King and the Parliament 
lasted three years, and it ended in the flight of 
Charles, who rode out of Oxford in the dawn of an 
April morning, and gave himself up to the Scots, 
then in a camp at Newark, on the river Trent. By 
the Scots, after a while, he was handed over to the 
Presbyterians, who were the milder party of the 
English Parliament, and who certainly had no 'in- 
tention of putting him to death. 

2. The King was then 'confined in various castles, 
while the Presbyterians and the Independents 
struggled hard for the upper hand in Parliament 
and for the disposal of the King's person. In this 
contest the Independents won, because they con- 
sisted of the chief army men, among whom Oliver 
Cromwell was certainly the greatest. 

3. This man, who had drilled a famous regiment, 
called from their valour Ironsides, had been the chief 
means of winning for the Parliament the Battle of 
Marston Moor, and had been raised to high position 
in the army. Stern and 'resolute, Oliver took a 

step which removed all his enemies from the House 
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of Commons. He placed dragoons and pikemen at 
the door, and 'arrested every Presbyterian 
who tried to go in. When this had been I™ 
done, the Independent members resolved to 
bring the King out of prison and to try him publicly 
for going to war with his own people. 

4. Calling themselves the High Court of Justice, 
they desired the drums and trumpets to sound, and 
the heralds to 'proclaim the trial that was about to 
be held. With a hammer they broke the Great Seal 
of England, on which the figure of the King was 
engraved. Having been brought up from Windsor, 
Charles was put in a sedan-chair and carried into 
Westminster Hall, where the judges sat dressed in 
black. Before the bench stood a table with the 
mace and sword 'displayed. The King came in 
with his hat on, and, sitting down in a velvet chair, 
stared darkly and proudly at them. 

5. Then the trial began. When a famous lawyer 
rose to state the charge, Charles called out, "Hold!" 
and gave him a sharp tap on the shoulder with a 
gold-headed cane. At that moment the gold knob 
dropped off, and a quick eye might have seen the 
King grow pale for an instant, as the thought crossed 
his brain that this was a bad 'omen. But he soon 
recovered, and broke into a laugh when he heard 
the reading of the 'accusation. 

6. It was usual for him to stammer in speaking ; 
but now, under the excitement of so strange a scene, 
he spoke in a clear and flowing voice, objecting to 
the 'authority of the court, and especially complain- 
ing of the absence of the Peers oi "EaXv^^tA, "^^^^ 
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seven days this work went on. When the King 
entered the place of trial on the eighth day, he saw 
at a single glance that all the members on the 
bench were dressed in red. On that day he re- 
ceived sentence of death. 

7. Rising two hours before dawn on the appointed 
day, the King put on an extra shirt, because it was 




cold ; and, after taking particular pains with his 
dress, he called in Bishop Juxon to pray with him. 
They remained in private for an hour ; after which 
an oiScer tnocked at the door, and with a pale face 
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and trembling voice came in to say that it was time 
to go to the 'scaflFold. 

8. They walked from St. James's Palace through 
the Park to Whitehall past a number of soldiers, 
who were beating drums and keeping their colours 
flying. The King walked very quickly, with head 
erect ; and after him came first a band of guards 
armed with 'halberds, and then a crowd of his own 
attendants with their heads uncovered ^nd their 
faces full of grief. Deep silence, broken only by 
a muttered prayer, was kept as he passed and 
entered into Whitehall. 

9. The scaffold not being quite ready, he went 
with his faithful friend the Bishop into a small pri- 
vate room, where he had often played with his little 
Charles ^nd his little James, and stayed there, praying. 
After the King had drunk a glass of claret and had 
eaten a morsel of bread, the same pale Colonel, who 
had called him in the morning, again tapped at the 
door ; and at once the King was led out to the front 
of the Banqueting House, where there was a railed 
scaffold hung with black. 

10. All around this dreadful platform there were 
horsemen with drawn swords, and 'infantry with 
shouldered pikes ; and beyond the line of these there 
was a perfect sea of faces, all pale with anxiety, many 
wet with tears. Prayers broke from the crowd 
every minute ; and the soldiers did not forbid the 
people to express the deep feelings of their hearts. 
Charles made a speech, declaring that the war was 
not his fault. 

11. There were standing by two tcy^tl \tl \sssv^^. 
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for the public executioner is always obliged to 
screen himself in this way from the knowledge of 
the people ; and Charles said to one of them, " I 
shall say but very short prayers, and then thrust 
out my hands as the signal." 

12. Calling for his night-cap, he put it on, and 
gathered under it those flowing curls which he wore, 
after the manner of the Cavalier gentlemen of 
England at that time. And then occurred his last 
•memorable 'conversation with Bishop Juxon, which 
was to the following effect: — 

" I have a good cause and a gracious God on my 
side," said the King. 

" Yes," said the Bishop : " there is but one stage 
more ; it is hard and troubled, but very short : it 
will soon carry you a great way, even from earth 
to heaven." 

"I go from a 'corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown, where there can be no disturbance," rejoined 
the King. 

" Yes ; it is a good exchange," said Juxon. 

13. The last moment was now come. Charles 
took off his cloak, handed the lewelled star, 

JftXL30 ' J ' 

IfidQ* "^^^^^ ^® wore in honour of St. (Jeorge, to 
^ £^ the- 'prelate, and knelt beside the block. He 
gave the signal by stretching out his hands ; 
and the next minute, the axe came strongly down, 
and cut through the neck at a single stroke. The 
attendant headsman held the head up by the hair, 
and cried out, "This is the head of a traitor." 
There was a deep groan from every person in the 
crowd that filled the ancient street. 
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ac-en-sa-tion, charge. 

ax-rest^d, seized. 
au-thor^i-ty, power, 
con-fined^ kept a prisoner. 

con-ver-sa^tion, talk. 
COr-mp^ti-ble, liable to decay, 
dls-^layed^, laid oat. 
hal-berds, pole-axes. 



In-fiBii-try, foot-soldiers, 
in-ten-tion, purpose. 
mem^o-ra'-ble, famous, 
o-xnen, sign. 
prelate, bishop, 
pro-daim', announce, 
res^-lute, firm of purpose. 
80af^fold» platform. 
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10.— OLIVEE CEOMWELL. 

Pbotkctor, 1653 to 1658 a.d. 

1. The first act of the Commons after the death 
of Charles was to 'abolish the House of Lords, and 
to govern the coimtry alone. Young Charles, the 
son of the late King, was, however, accepted as King 
by the Scots ; who, though they had opposed his 
father, had no wish to overturn the throne. 
Charles therefore went to Scotland, signed the 
Covenant, and was crowned at Scone.^ 

2. Cromwell then led an army into Scotland, and 
defeated the Scots, under David Leslie, at Dunbar.^ 
But Charles gathered together the scattered remains 
of his army, and boldly marched into England. He 
was followed by Cromwell to Worcester, and 
was there completely defeated. He sought ^^ 
safety in flight, and wandered about in the 
Midland Counties for more than a month, chased by 
his enemies. 

3. It is said that on one occasion, seeing some of 
Cromweirs troopers coming in seaTc\\ oi V^xs^^V^b. 
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climbed into an oak-tree. There he hid himself for 
many hours, and saw through the leaves the red 
coats of his pursuers, as they rode under him ! 
When the troopers were gone, he took refuge with 
a family friendly to him; and, disguised as a 'peasant, 
he worked at cutting fagots. After some time, he 
reached the sea-shore, where he got on board a vessel 
and escaped to France. 

4. Duriiig the Dutch War for the mastery at sea, 

a great battle was fought between the Eng- 
loOo ijgj^ g^jjj Dutch fleets off* Portland,^ in which 

Admiral Blake defeated the Dutch Admiral 
Tromp, 'capturing many of the enemy's ships and 
destroying others. 

5. A dispute having arisen between Cromwell 
and the Parliament, the former marched to the 
House of Commons with three hundred soldiers. 
Leaving these outside, he entered ; and walking up 
and down with his hat on, he began to 'rail against 
the members. Then, stamping on the floor, he 

said, " Get you gone, and give way to hon- 
ester men." His soldiers poured in, and 
quickly cleared the House. He left the hall, 

locked the door, and went home with the key in 

his pocket. 

6. A new Parliament was formed from the 'lower 
orders of the people. It was called Barebone*s 
Parliament, after one of its leading members ; but 
it was soon sent away by Cromwell, who was chosen 
by his oflScers Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth. 

7. Oliver Cromwell, now really Sovereign of Eng- 
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land, called a 'lawful Parliament, and ruled the nation 

with wisdom. He tried to form a new House 

of Lords : but in this he failed. His second , i^ 

House of Commons refused to acknowledge 

his new peers. He therefore sent it away; and 

after that he reigned according to his own will. 

8. But he was no longer happy. Plot after plot 
was laid against him. A book was written called 
Killing no Murder, in which his death was said to 
be 'needed by the nation. On reading this his 
mind was filled with fear. He always afterwards 
carried pistols, and wore 'armour imder his clothes. 

9. At length his health gave way: he was seized 
with a fever, and died in the fifty-ninth year 

of his age, leaving two sons, Richard and \^^ 
Henry, and four daughters. Cromwell was 
one of the ablest rulers England has ever had. He 
had a clear mind, a strong will, and great courage. 
He was certainly ambitious ; but he had a firm 
regard for duty. 

10. Richard Cromwell, by his father's will, was 
made Protector ; but in five months he gave up the 
oflSce, and withdrew to his farm, where he lived as 
a country gentleman. 

11. The country was now in a state of alarm. 
The army seemed to have all power, and every one 
feared that it would rule the nation ; but General 
Monk marched from Scotland* with 7,000 troops, 
entered London, and proposed a free Parliament. 
This new Parliament met, and sent a message 

to Charles asking him to return to his country 
and wear the crown. This he gladly a^^^^ 
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to do, and he entered London on the 29th of May, 
— his thirtieth birthday. 



a-bol-iBh, do away with, 
ax^mour, a coat of maiL 
cap-tttr-lnfir, carrying off. 
law^fol, according to law. 



1 Scone (Skoon), 2\ miles north of 
Perth. In its ancient abbey the ELings 
of Scotland used to be crowned, sitting 
on a famous stone (the Ida Fail, or 
Stone of Destiny), now part of the cor- 
onation chair in Westminster Abbey. 



low^r orders, poor classes, 
needed by, for the benefit of. 
peas^ant, country man. 
rail a^-gainst^ speak angrily to. 



2 Dunbar. — On the coast; nearly 
30 miles east of Edinburgh. 

3 Portland. — A peninsula in the 
south of Dorsetshire. 

* From Scotland. —Where he had 
been sent by GromwelL 



11.— THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 

[James Grahame, Marquis of Montrose, was at one time a Covenanter ; but in 
the course of the struggle between King and Parliament, he became a Royalist. 
While the Scottish army was in England, supporting the cause of the Parlia- 
ment, Montrose in 1645 gathered a host of Highlanders and Irishmen, with 
which he overran Scotland. At Philiphaugh, however, his career was cut 
short by Greneral David Leslie, who defeated him and drove him to the High- 
lands for refuge. He was captured in 1650, and was executed at Edinburgh. 
The story of his execution is supposed to be told here by one of his old soldiers 
to young Evan Cameron of Lochiel, who afterwards served under Qaverhouse. — 
See page 84, note 14.] 



1. Come hither, Evan Cameron ! 
Come, stand beside my knee- 



I hear the river roaring down 

Towards the wintry sea. 
There's shouting on the mountain side, 

There's war within the blast — 
Old faces look upon me. 

Old forms go trooping past 
I hear the 'pibroch wailing 

Amidst the din of fight. 
And my dim spirit wakes again 

Upon the verge of night ! 

% Twas I that led the Highland host 
Through wild Lochaber's^ snows, 
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What time the plaided clans came down 

To battle with Montrose. 
I've told thee how the Southrons fell 

Beneath the broad 'claymore, 
And how we smote the Campbell clan 

By Inverlochy's shore ;2 
I've told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsay's pride ; — 
But never have I told thee yet 

How the Great Marquis died I 

3. A traitor sold him to his foes j — 

Oh, deed of deathless shame ! 
I charge thee, boy, if e'er thou meet 

With one of Assynt's name^ — 
Be it upon the mountain's side. 

Or yet within the glen. 
Stand he in 'martial gear alone, 

Or backed by armM men — 
Face him, as thou wouldst face the man 

Who wronged thy sire's 'renown ; 
Remember of what blood thou art, 

And strike the 'caitifT down ! 

4. They brought him to the Watergate, 

Hard bound with 'hempen span. 
As though they held a lion there, 

And not a 'fenceless man. 
They set him high upon a cart — 

The hangman rode below ; 
They drew his hands behind his back, 

And bared his noble brow. 
Then, as a hound is slipped from leash. 

They cheered the oommon tkcoxv^. 
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And blew the note with yell and shout, 
And bade him pass along. 

5. But when he came, though pale and wan, 

He looked so great and high. 
So noble was his manly front. 

So calm his steadfast eye ; — 
The rabble rout forbore to shout. 

And each man held his breath, 
For well they knew the hero's soul 

Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 

Through all the people crept ; 
And some that came to scoff at him 

Now turned aside and wept. 

tF^ tF^ t^ tF» 

6. They placed him next 
Within the solemn hall,* 

Where once the Scottish kings were throned 

Amidst their nobles all. 
But there was dust of vulgar feet 

On that 'polluted floor. 
And 'perjured traitors filled the place 

Where good men sate before. 
With savage glee came Warristoun 

To read the 'murderous doom ; 
And then uprose the Great Montrose 

In the middle of the room. 

7. "Now, by my faith as belted knight, 

And by the name I bear. 
And by the bright Saint Andrew's cross ^ 

That waves above us there — 
Yea, by a greater, mightier oath — 

And oh, that such should be ! — 
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By that dark stream of royal blood® 

That lies 'twixt you and me— 
I have not sought in battle-field 

A wreath of such renown, 
Nor dared I hope, on my dying day, 

To win the martyr's crown ! 

8. "There is a chamber far away 

Where sleep the good and brave, 
But a better place ye have named for me 

Than by my father's grave. 
For truth and right, 'gainst treason's might, 

This hand hath always striven. 
And ye raise it up for a witness still 

In the eye of earth and heaven. 
Then nail my head on yonder tower — 

Give every town a limb — 
And God who made shall gather them :'^ 

I go from you to Him ! " 

C. The morning dawned full darkly. 

The rain came flashing down. 
And the jagged streak of the 'levin-bolt 

Lit up the gloomy town : 
The thunder crashed across the heaven, 

The fatal hour was come ; 
Yet aye broke in, with muffled beat. 

The 'larum of the drum. 
There was madness on the earth below, 

And anger in the sky ; 
And young and old, and rich and poor. 

Came forth to see him die. 

10. He mounted up the scaffold, 

And he turned him to the CTOwd \ 
(osi) 4 
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But they dared not trust the people, 

So he might not speak aloud. 
But he looked upon the heavens, 

And they were clear and blue. 
And in the 'liquid ether 

The eye of God shone through : 
Ycjt a black and murky 'battlement 

Lay resting on the hill, 
As though the thunder slept within — 

All else was calm and stilL 



11. A beam of light fell o'er him, 

Like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder^ 

As it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 

And a stunning thunder-roll ; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 

For fear was on every souL 
There was another heavy sound, 

A hush and then a groan ; 

And darkness swept across the sky — 

The work of death was done ! 

W. E. Aytoun. 



bat^tle-ment, a wall of clond. 
cai^tifi; vUlain. 
clay-more^ broad-sword. 
hemp-en span, rope made of hemp. 
lev^in-bOlt, Ughtning-flash. 
liq-uld either, clear air. 



per-Jlired, having swom falselj. 
pib^roch, mnsic of the bagpipe. 
pol-lflt^d, dishonoured, 
mar-tial grear, military dress. 
mur^er-0U8 doom, death-warrant, 
re-nown', fame. 



1 Lochab^er.— The south-west of 
Invemess-shire. Montrose retired there 
in 1645, when pursued bj the forces of 
Argyle. 

2 Inverloch Vb shore.— The shore 
of Loch Lochj, in Invemess-shire, one 
of the chain of lakes forming the Cale- 
donlAn Canal. There Montrose defeated 

the clan Campbell, February 2, 1645. 



3 Assynt's name.— Montrose was 
delivered up to the Estates of Scotland 
by Macleod of Assynt. 

^ The solemn halL— in Holyrood 
House, Edinburgh. 

B Saint Andrew's Cross.— The 
national emblem of Scotland. 

6 Stream of royal blood.— The 
blood of Charles I. 
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7 Gathered them.— At the Restora- 
tion, the scattered limbs of Montrose 
were gathered, and were interred with 
much ceremony in St. Giles's Cathe- 
dral. 



8 The lofty ladder.— Montrose was 
hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, at 
the Cross of Edinburgh. The " ladder " 
tQ reach it must needs have been 
"lofty." 



1651 

A.D. 



12.— THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES II. FROM 

WORCESTER. 

1. When Charles the Second saw that the Battle of 
Worcester ^ was * completely lost, he rode away with 
a few gentlemen, in the hope that he might 
get to London before the news of his defeat 
reached the capital. So he went on in the 
dark by quiet ways for twenty miles, until he reached 
a place where he got a little bread and cheese. 

2. There he changed his dress, with the inten- 
tion of going on foot to London. He put on an 
old green jacket, so thread-bare as to be white in 
many places; a leathern 'doublet; and a greasy 
old gray hat, to cover his close-cropped head. In 
this costume he went with a farmer to hide in a 
wood, where he lay all next day in a very heavy 
rain. Then he formed the 'design of trying to 
cross the Severn into Wales. 

3. As he and a cutter of wood went in the dark 
towards the river, they got a great fright from a 
miller, whom they saw in his white clothes sitting 
at his door ; and who, when they would not stand, 
chased them, crying, " Rogues ! " 

4. The King did not cross the river Severn, owing 
to the ford being 'guarded ; and after hiding in a 
bam for a time, he made his way back to tli^ ^<^<^^ 
of Boscobel ^ — a wretched-looking ^gaxe^, ct^^'^g«s% 
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along with old shoes, which made his feet so sore 
that he was obliged to put bits of paper between 
his toes to ease the smai?t. 

5. Meeting in the wood a friend called Colonel 
Careless, the King climbed with him into a leafy 
oak-tree. A cushion having been placed between 
two forking branches, he lay down with his head on 
the Colonel's knee to snatch a little sleep. It was 
well that the leaves were thick, for the two 'fugi- 
tives saw the soldiers who were searching for them 
in the wood. 

6. Soon after this, having left Boscobel, Charles 
put on the gray dress of a farmer's son. He cast 
off the old green coat, and exchanged the name Will 
Jones for the name Will Jackson. Then, mounted 
on a horse, he took the wife of Colonel Lane up on 
a 'pillion behind him, as the custom was, and rode 
with her towards Bristol. 

7. On the way they stopped at various houses. 
On these occasions the King, pretending to be sick 
with the ague, always went to bed at once, and had 
his food carried to him. Day by day Lord Wilmot, 
a faithful friend, followed the journey with a hawk 
on his wrist and a couple of 'spaniels at his horse's 
heels, pretending to be occupied in 'fowling, but 
really keeping a close watch lest any danger should 
come to the King. 

8. Charles had many narrow escapes. The mare 
he rode having cast a shoe, he was obliged to stop 
at a smithy. As he was holding the animal's foot, 
the blacksmith said that he had not yet heard of the 

'capture of that roguey Charles Stewart. Thereupon 
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the very rogue himself — no doubt having a quiet 
inward laugh on the subject — said that, if Charles 
were taken, he certainly 'deserved to be hanged 
for bringing in the Scots. 

9. In a certain house he was 'recognized by the 
butler, who had been servant to one of his attend- 
ants. Eating bread and butter and drinking ale 
in the buttery with some of the servants, as was 
fitting in the circumstances of his 'disguise, he heard 
a man, who turned out to be one of his own regiment 
of guards, giving a minute account of the Battle of 
Worcester. 

10. "I asked him,'* said Charles, who appeared 
to be merely a groom, for his hands were stained 
with walnut-juice and his dress was hodden gray, 
"what kind of man the King was; to which he 
answered by describing 'exactly both my clothes 
and my horse ; and then, looking on me, he told me 
that the King was at least three fingers taller than 
I. Thereupon I made what haste I could out of 
the buttery." 

11. Having learned that no ship for France would 
leave Bristol for a month, Charles went secretly 
to a house called Trent, on the borders of Somerset- 
shire, and from that place sent Lord Wilmot to 
bargain for a ship to carry him off from Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire. 

12. The bargain having been struck, the King 
went to an inn at that place, and found the whole 
house and stable-yard full of Cromwell's redcoats, 
preparing for an 'expedition against Jersey.^ There 
was nothing for it but to put a bold iajc^ cycv\ ^'^ 
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Charles led his horse right in among the soldiers, 
who began to storm and scold at him for a blunder- 
ing fool. This boldness served its purpose, and 
nobody 'suspected him. 

13. But at Lyme as well as at Bristol he was 
disappointed. It happened that the skipper of the 
hired vessel told his wife that he was going to sea 
at once, and that he was to be well paid for it ; but 
she was either so afraid of his mixing himself up 
with a secret business, or so angry at being kept 
out of the secret, that she locked his door on 
the night fixed for sailing, and would not let 
him go. 

14. After a 'failure at Southampton, a ship was 
found at Shoreham, in Sussex. Before the arrange- 
ment was completed, the King amused himself at 
Stonehenge* one day in counting the stones — a proof 
of his easy temper and his great coolness in time of 
danger. 

15. At the inn of Brighton, before he 'embarked, 
the landlord suddenly kissed his hand as he leaned 
it on a chair ; and the master of the ship knew him 
right well too. But they were too faithful to 
betray him ; and he got safely oflF the English shore 
at last. 

16. When the ship in which he sailed was just 
in sight of France, a suspicious-looking vessel ap- 
peared ; on seeing which Charles and Wilmot took 
to the little cock-boat, and were rowed ashore. The 
ship that frightened them turned out to be merely 
a French 'hoy, and not, as they had feared, an 
Ostend ^ 'privateer. 
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Cap^tnre, seizure. 
com-plete^ly, wholly. 
de-served', ought 

de-sign^ plan. 
dis-guise^ false dress, 
doub^let, waistcoat. 
em-barked^ went on board, 
ex-act^ly, correcUy. 
ex-pe-dl-tion, voyage. 
dail-ure, break-down. 



1 Battle of Worcester {WoosfUyr). 

— Fought in the neighbourhood of 
AVorcester, September 3rd, 1651. 

2 Bos'CObeL — A lonely house on the 
borders of Staffordshire, occupied by a 
farmer named PendereU. 

3 Jer'sey.— One of the Channel Isl- 



fOWl-lng, killing birds, 
fu-gi-tives, run-aways. 
gu^^ed, watched. 
boy, a ship for passenger and goods 

traffic. 
pill-ion, a cushion behind the saddle. 
pri-va-teer', a plundering ship. 
rec^Og-nized, known ; found out. 
span-iels, Spanish dc^s. 
SUS-pect^, doubted. 



ands, off the north - west coast of 
France. 

4 Stone^enge. — Circles of huge 
stones, in Wiltshire ; supposed to have 
been a Druid temple. 

B Ostend^ — On the west coast of 
Flanders, in Belgium. 



13.— CROMWELL AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

1. Some time after the 'execution of King Charles 
the First a dispute arose between Oliver Cromwell 
and that small body of men that was all that re- 
mained of the Long Parliament. There was a wish 
on the part of the leaders of the Parliament to 
bring in a number of Presbyterians once more. 
Now, as Cromwell feared this section, he opposed 
their admission into the House. And when he saw 
that some were determined to have them in, he 
took the bold step of 'expelling the Long Parlia- 
ment. 

2. On a certain April day, while he was 'dis- 
cussing the affairs of the Government in his lodg- 
ing at Whitehall, one of his oflScers, named Colonel 
Ingoldsby, ran in to tell him that the Commons 
were passing a Bill to admit the Presbyterians, and 
that they hoped it would be all ovex Vielox^ \v^ V^"«jt^ 
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of it. He lost no time in going to the House, 
dressed in the usual sad colours of the Puritans — 

black clothes and gray worsted stockings. 
. \. With him marched a small band of 'mus- 

keteers ; for what purpose he scarcely knew, 
since he had not quite made up his mind what 
to do. 

3. Leaving them in the lobby, he went into the 
House, and for some time sat silently in his place. 
The debate went on ; and he listened with grim, 
composed face, until the Speaker was about to put 
the matter to the vote. At that moment he turned 
to Harrison, a man who was anxious for a Repub- 
lic, and said to him, *' Now is the time. I must 
do it." 

4. After Harrison had 'cautioned him, he sat down 
for a moment ; and then rising, took oflF his hat, and 
began to speak. He grew so very violent after a 
while, that some one rebuked him, saying that he 
was using language not fit for the Parliament to- 
hear. " I know it !" he cried, appearing to lose all 
control over his temper, and rushing out into the 
middle of the floor, with his hat pushed tightly down 
on his grayish hair. 

5. As he walked up and down, speaking with 
the greatest violence, he presented a figure more 
remarkable for 'rugged energy than for beauty; 
for he had a swollen, reddish face, and the marks 
of toil and anxiety had left furrows in his cheeks. 

6. Sir Harry Vane and others tried to put him 
down by loud speaking ; but he could match them 
all " 1*11 put an end to your prating," he cried. 
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" Ton are no ParliamcBt. Get you gone, and give 
way to honester men." 

7. The stamping of his foot on the floor was tho 
signal for the door to be opened suddenly; and in 
poured a number of soldiers with steel caps and 
doublets of buff leather, holding loaded fire-locks in 
their hands. "Fetch him down!" he cried twice, 




pointing to the Speaker in the chair and that 
venerable personage rose and retired the hand of a 
soldier having laid hold of his robe to -^viJiV Vasi. 
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from his seat. Then pointing to the mace which 
lay on the table of the House, he said, with much 
•contempt in his tone, "Take away that bauble." 

8. The members did not venture to offer 'resist- 
ance of any kind ; but they walked out of the 
House as quickly as their dignity would allow them. 
As Vane passed by on his way out, he ventured to 
say, " This is not honest ; yea, it is against morality 
and common honesty." To this Cromwell replied, 
using that style of language of which the Puritans 
were so fond, " Sir Harry Vane ! Sir Harry Vane ! 
the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane ! " 

9. In a few minutes after this there was not a 
single member in the House. Cromwell gave orders 
that the door should be locked, and sent one of his 
colonels off with the mace to Whitehall. He went 
thither himself too with the key of the House, and 
told his officers how " the Spirit of God had come 
upon him," and " that he had not 'consulted flesh 
and blood " in the doing of this daring deed. 



cau-Uoned, warned, 
con-sult^ed, taken the advice of. 
con-tempt^ scorn; disdain, 
dis-cuss^ing, talking over. 
ex-e-CU-tiOXl, beheading. 



ex-pell-ing, driving oat. 
mus-ket-eers', soldiers armed with 

muskets. 
re-sist^AXice, opposition. 
ru£^-ged, rough. 



14— IN PRAISE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

(from the "heroic stanzas.") 

1. His 'grandeur he derived from Heaven alone, 
For he was great ere Fortune made him so ; 
And wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 
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2. No borrowed bays his temples did adorn, 

But to our crown he did fresh jewels bring; 
Nor was his virtue 'poisoned, soon as bom. 
With the too early thoughts of being king. 

3. He, private, marked the faults of others* sway. 

And set as sea-marks for himself to shun ; 
. Not like rash monarchs, who their youth betray 
By acts their age, too late, would wish undone. 

4. And yet 'dominion was not his 'design; 

We owe that blessing not to him but Heaven, 
Which to fair acts unsought rewards did join — 
Rewards that less to him than us were given. 

5. Swift and 'resistless through the land he passed. 

Like that bold Greek ^ who did the East subdue> 
And made to battles such heroic haste, 
As if on wings of victory he flew. 

6. Nor was he like those stars which only shine 

Wheij to pale mariners they storms 'portend ; 
He had his calmer 'influence, and his 'mien 
Did love and majesty together blend. 

7. Fame of the asserted sea,^ through Europe blown^ 

Made France and Spain 'ambitious of his love; 
Each knew that side must conquer he would own. 
And for him fiercely as for empire strove. 

8. Nor died he when his ebbing fame went less. 

But when fresh laurels courted him to live; 
He seemed but to 'prevent some new success. 
As if above what triumphs Earth co\ild ^^^e^. 
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9. His latest victories still thickest came, 

As near the centre motion does increase;^ 
Till he, pressed down by his own weighty name, 
Did, like the Vestal,* under spoils 'decease. 

10. His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest ; 

His name a great example stands to show 

How strangely high 'endeavours may be blessed 

Where piety and valour jointly go. 

Drydkk. 



axn-bl-tious, desirous, 
de-cease^ die. 
de-sign^ aim. 
do-xnin-ion, power, 
en-deav^urs, efforts. 

l^ran-deur, greatness ; 
character. 



nobility of 



1 That bold Qreek.— Alexander the 
Great. 

2 Fame of the asserted sea— 

Fame of superiority asserted on the 
sea ; that is, naval supremacy. 

3 Near the centre motion does 
Increase. — Not true in all cases. 
When a disc, or a globe, is revolving, 
the speed is greatest at the circumfer- 



in-flu-ence, power. 

mien, bearing; behaviour. 
poirSOned, corrupted. 
po^-tend^ forebode, 
pre-vent', go before, 
re-sist^less, not able to be with- 
stood. 



ence. It is true, however, in the case 
of what is called centripetal — that is, 
** centre-seeking " — force. 

4 Like the VestaL— This refers to 
a vestal virgin called Tarpeia, who be- 
trayed the citadel of Rome to the 
Sabines, and who was crushed by their 
shields. The simile is not a happy 
one. 



THE HOUSE OF STEWART RESTORED. 



15.-CHARLES n. (PART I.) 

1660 to 1685 A.D.— 25 years. 

1. Great was the joy throughout England when 
Charles the Second entered London. The road was 

strewn with flowers, and the bells rang mer- 
~j rily for the Restoration of Monarchy. The 

people, weary of the strict mode of life of the 
Puritans, were very glad to have the throne filled 
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by a King who cared for little else than worldly 
pleasure ; and the serious mood of the former time 
was exchanged for a gay and heartless spirit, 
which too soon spread over the whole nation. 

2. So great was the delight of the people at 
getting back their King, that no care was taken to 
prevent him from taking all power into his own 
hands. The Parliament granted him a yearly 
allowance of £1,200,000 for life; and with part of 
this money he supported some regiments for the 
protection of his own person. Thus all that had 
been gained by the struggle with monarchy was 
lost again. 

3. About thirty of the men who had taken part 
in putting Charles the First to death were tried, 
and ten of them were executed. The bodies of 
Cromwell and two other leaders of the Parliament 
were taken from their graves and hanged on 
gibbets. 

4. In this reign London was visited by a terrible 
'Plague, which in one summer carried off 100,000 
persons. The rich fled in terror from the 

city ; trade and commerce stood still ; grass 
grew in the streets, the silence of which was 
broken only by the rumbling of the dead-cart and 
the 'wail of the plague-stricken people. Some, how- 
ever, tried to drown their fear in drunkenness and 
•rioting, even in the midst of the terrible plague. 

5. On many of the dwellings where the disease 
had entered was written, " Lord, have mercy on us." 
Great pits were dug in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, a quantity of lime was thrown m> ^ccA \s5^^ 
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these the bodies of the 'victims were thrown, heaps 
upon heaps, from the dead-cart. 

6. In the following year the Great Fire of Lon- 
don broke out in the night of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2nd. The wind was high, and the 
flames spread rapidly among the wooden 

houses. They burned fiercely for four days, and 
laid waste the City,^ properly so called. 

7. Hundreds of streets, thousands of houses, and 
many churches, including St. Paul's,^ were destroyed. 
It is wonderful that not more than seven or eight 
lives were lost. The flames made night as light as 
day for ten miles around London! This awful 
fire, however, did great good, by destroying those 
parts in which the plague 'lurked, and burning out 
its last 'dregs. 



dreg^, remains, 
lurked, remained hid. 
plague, sickness. 



Xi-Ot-ing, noisy revelry, 
vic^tiins, dead. 
waU, cry of sorrow. 



1 The City.— The oldest part of 
Xondon is so called. It extends from 
the Temple to the Tower, and from 
Smithfield to the Thames. 

3 St. Paul's.— The oldest church in 



London ; built on the site, it was said, 
of a temple of Diana. The present 
building was begun by the great archi- 
tect Sir Christopher Wren in 1675, and 
was finished in 1710. 



16.— THE GREAT PLAGUE AND THE GREAT FIRE. 

1. In former times, especially in Eastern coun- 
tries, men were not so cleanly, either in their per- 
sons or in their houses, as they have now become. 
In consequence of the dirt that was allowed to gather 
in the narrow streets and dingy rooms, many diseases 
were common, which have now disappeared. 

2. The Plague is the name by which the most 
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horrible and •destructive of these is mentioned in 
history. Scarcely any reign of tolerable length 
passed away without a visit from some dreadful 
•pestilence, mainly caused and •fostered by filth. 
But the Great Plague, which visited England early 
in the reign of Charles the Second, was the last 
and perhaps the worst of these terrific disorders. 

3. At first men began to sicken, one by one, in 
the beginning of summer, and to drop in the streets, 
as if suddenly shot by some unseen hand. But in 
a week or two the deaths came to be counted by 
the hundred, and soon by the thousand. Every 
person, who had money enough, went out of Lon- 
don that dreadful summer ; but of course there 
were vast numbers who could not do so. 

4. A cross of red was painted on the door of 
any house where a person was seized with the 
Plague, and for a month no one was allowed to go 
into or to leave the place. And every night 

a cart went through the •silent streets, while 
the driver, ringing a bell, cried, " Bring out 
your dead." When he had filled the cart with 
corpses, he drove them away to a large hole, into 
which they were thrown with a quantity of lime. 

5. Madmen added to the terror of this time by 
the frightful howls they uttered in the grass-grown 
streets ; and one was especially noticed, as he ran 
about screaming in the night-time with a vessel 
full of blazing coals on his head. Some of the 
citizens went to live in boats on the Thames, as a 
means of •avoiding the 'infection ; but this often 
proved useless. 
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6. The sickness came between the nearest and 
dearest ; and many a poor man was obliged to leave 
his few shillings of weekly wages on the door-step 
of his house, where perhaps his wife or a little 
one lay ill, and call aloud, before he went away, 
that some one within might come and take the 
money. If he had gone in and caught the infec- 
tion, all the support of the family would have 
been lost. 

7. It was not until the winter cold b^an to be 
felt that the 'violence of the Plague 'abated; and 
even then it did not wholly leave the close, foul 
lanes of the great city of London. It did not finally 

^ until it was burned out. 
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8. Next year a terrific Fire broke out in London. 
It began in a baker's shop near Fish Street Hill. 
An east wind was blowing very fiercely, and the 
season had been very dry, so that the flames had 
both force and food. All along the Thames and 
backward into the City the fire spread from house 
to house, leaping across streets and breaks in the 
lines of building, as if it were a live wild beast 
bent on 'devouring all before it. 

9. The people were in many cases too much 
•stupefied to carry their property away, but ran 
crying and wringing their hands in a helpless 
manner. The Thames was covered with ^^^ 
floating goods and boats carr3dng off" what 
could be saved ; and the fields all around London 
were filled with heaps of furniture and covered with 
tents under which, on a little straw, the poor took 
refuge. Above them was a sky glowing like red-hot 
copper ; and around them the air was hot, like the 
breath of a 'furnace, and was filled with myriads 
of sparks whirling before the wind. 

10. There were ten thousand houses burning at 
once; and the great dark clouds of smoke that 
arose from the flammg oil and resin in the ware- 
houses by the Thames, rolled fifty miles away to 
•astonish the simple country folks of Berkshire and 
Oxford. Nobody could go near the streets that 
were on fire, both by reason of the extreme heat 
and of the danger that arose from the falling timber 
and the melted lead that came pouring off" the 
toofs. 

11. Perhaps the grandest sight oi ^V\ ^^s» ^<^ 

(081) 5 
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burning of St. Paul's Cathedral, the stones of which 
cracked like bomb-shells. . A scaffolding around 
this ancient building aided the flames to creep up 
the sides of the spire, until they had wrapped the 
whole in a red 'mantle of destruction. Here the 
pouring down of lead was perhaps more terrible and 
more destructive than anywhere else. 

12. The falling roof of St. Paul's broke into St. 
Faith's, where a great number of books had been 
stored by the stationers ; and these, taking fire, 
burned for a week. All the metal-work of the 
great building, including iron as well as lead, melted 
almost at once in the fierce heat ; and the bells were 
also destroyed. 

13. The smoke of the burned dead filled the city 
with its •nauseous smell ; and this, coupled with 
the fact that men, walking a good way off from 
the fire, had their hair singed and the soles of their 
feet burned, prevented persons from going out to 
look on from mere 'curiosity. And when to all these 
causes of fear and trouble there was added a rumour 
to the effect that the French and the Dutch had 
landed and were in the city, we shall have some 
idea of the state in which London was during that 
terrible week. 



a-b&t^dy went down. 
aB-ton-isli, surprise. 
a-VOid-in^^, shunning; escaping. 
CU-ri-OB^i-ty, desire to know, or to 

see. 
de-Strao-tive, mischievous; ruinous. 
de-vour^ing, swallowing; eating up. 
fOB^tered, nourished. 



fkxi^nace, great fire. 
In-fec^tion, taint ; poison, 
man-tie, garment; cloak. 
nau^seous, loathsome, 
pes-tl-lence, plague, 
si-lent, noiseless. 
8tu-pe-fled, made senseless, 
violence, force ; fury. 
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17.— THE REBUILDING OF LONDON. 

1. Methinks already from this chymic flame ^ 

I see a city of more precious 'mould, 
Hich as the town which gives the Indies name,^ 
With silver paved and all divine with gold. 

2. Already, 'labouring with a mighty fate, 

She shakes the rubbish from her mounting brow. 
And seems to have 'renewed her charter's date, 
Which Heaven will to the death of Time allow. 

3. More great than human now, and more August,^ 

New 'deified she from her fires does rise : 
Her widening streets on new foundations trust ; 
Ajid, opening, into larger parts she flies. 

4. Before, she like some shepherdess did show 

Who sate to bathe her by a river's side ; 
Not answering to her fame, but rude and low. 
Nor taught the 'beauteous arts of modem pride. 

5. Now like a maiden queen she will behold 

From her high turrets, hourly, suitors come ; 
The East with incense and the West with gold 
WiU stand like 'suppliants to receive her 'doom. 

6. The silver Thames, her own 'domestic flood, 

Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train ; 
And often wind, as of his mistress proud, 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. 

Drtden. 



lieaa-teons, lovely. 
de-i-iled, made » goddess. 
do-mes^tic, familiar ; homely. 
dooin, Jndj^ment. 



la^bour-ing, working. 
mould, form. 

re-newed^, made ii«<n . 
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1 Cliyxn'iC flame.— Flame that has 
the power of changing or transforming. 
The reference is to the Great Fire tha*^ 
destroyed London. 



3 The town which gives the 
Indies name.— Mexico. 

3 Augnist^— Augusta is the old name 
of London. 



18.-CHAELES IL (PART IL) 

1. A great persecution of Presbyterians and Dis- 
senters commenced in the reign of Charles, who, 
though he had promised not to interfere witli 
religion, 'set his heart on allowing no form of wor- 
ship but that of the Church of England. Accord- 
ingly, with the help of the Earl of Clarendon, an 
Act of Uniformity was passed ; and two thousand 
ministers, who had got their 'livings under Crom- 
well, were turned out, and forbidden to preach. 

2. Many Dissenters were thrown into prison. One 
of these was John Bunyan, who 'lay twelve years in 
Bedford jail, and wrote Tlte Pilgrwi's Progress during 
his prison life. Heavy fines were laid on all who 
refused to worship in the Church of England. Any 
who met in other churches were hunted down by 
bands of soldiers, and were imprisoned. 

3. A war, in which the English had the best of 
it, had been carried on against the Dutch 
for several years by sea ; but once the Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Thames, burned many 

ships, destroyed Sheerness,^ and retired. Never 
before had an enemy's gims 'been heard by the 
people of London ; and they have never been heard 
since. 

4. A few years later, a disgraced clergyman, 
named Titus Gates, spread a report that a plot was 
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laid by the Catholics to kill the King, destroy 
London, and massacre all the Protestants. 
This caused so much alarm that many Catho- ' 
lies were put to death, two thousand were 
cast into prison, and thirty thousand were driven 
out of London and forbidden to come within twenty 
miles of the city. 

5. As Titus Gates was rewarded with £1,200 
a-year, other wretches, hoping for "gain, came forward 
with 'similar tales, causing the death or imprisonment 
of many persons of all classes. 

6. In 1679 was passed the famous Act 
known as Habeas Corpus^ — an Act which 

. prevents any one from being kept in prison 
without trial. 



1679 
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7. The last great event of the reign was the 
1 cQQ ^y® House Plot, laid with a view of murder- 
ing the King and giving the crown to the 
young Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of 

Charles. The plan was, to stop the royal coach and 
shoot the King on his way back from Newmarket* 
races. For this purpose a cart was to be over- 
turned in the middle of the road, near the Rye 
House.* But the whole was found out, and the plot- 
ters were put to death. Monmouth fled to Holland. 

8. Charles the Second died in 1685. Before 

his death he declared himself to have been a 
Roman Catholic, though he had said all his 
life that he was a Protestant. Charles's love 

of pleasure gained for him the title of " The 

Merry Monarch." 

9. The Test Act, requiring all officers of the 
Crown to declare themselves members of the Church 
of England, was passed in 1673. The names 
" Whig " and " Tory " took the place of " Round- 
head " and " Cavalier." 



been heard hj, been fired so near to. 
g^aln, reward, 
lay, was confined. 



liv^ingfB, churches. 

set bis heart, made up his mind. 

8im-i-lar, like. 



^ Sheemest.— A sea-port on the 
island of Sheppey ; 40 miles from Lon- 
don. 

2 HaVeas Cor'pus.— A writ ad- 
dressed to the keeper of a prisoner, 
requiring him to produce him for trial 
at a certain time. It is so called from 
its opening words, addressed to the 



jailer, Habeas corpus ad vubjidmium; 
which mean, " That thou hast the bodf 
for the purpose of reproducing ii." 

3 Newmarket. — Thirteen miles 
north-east of Cambridge. 

4 Rye House.— In Hertfordshire, 
near Hoddesdon ; about 16 miles north 
of London. 
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19.--JAMES n. (PART I) 

1685 to 1688 A.D.— 3 years. 

1. The Duke of York, brother of the late King, 
now came to the throne as James the Second. Being 
a strict Roman Catholic, he was no favourite with the 
people ; but as he promised to uphold the Protestant 
religion, none opposed his being King. He, how- 
ever, went openly to 'Mass, and soon showed that 
he could not endure any religion but his own. 

2. A plot was therefore set on foot for taking 
the crown from him, and giving it to the Duke 
of Monmouth, his nephew. The Duke of Argyle 
was to head a 'rising in Scotland, while Mon- 
mouth was to land on the south coast of ^^^ 

A.D. 

England. Argyle, however, failed in his 
attempt, and was taken prisoner and beheaded in 
Edinburgh before Monmouth landed. 

3. When Monmouth arrived at Lyme,^ he had 
scarcely one hundred followers ; but as the common 
people were in his favour, he was soon at the head 
of 6,000 men. He was met, however, by the King's 
forces at Sedgemoor,^ and totally defeated. He fled 
on horseback as far as his horse could carry him. 
Then changing his clothes for those of a peasant, 
he wandered about for two days. Thereafter he 
was hunted with bloodhounds. He was found 
in a ditch, half-starved, with a few peas in his 
pocket. 

4. When taken before the King he begged for 
life ; but James knew no mercy, and had him put 
to death on Tower Hill. His followets. ^\iO ^^-^^ 
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taken prisoners in the battle were cruelly treated. 

Many were murdered in cold blood after the 
^^ battle by Colonel Kirke, who hanged them 

by 'scores on the sign -post of an inn 
at Taunton.^ Numbers more were condemned to 
most cruel deaths in the Bloody Assize by Juiige 
Jeflfreys, who, for his 'zeal in this 'foul butchery, was 
made Lord Chancellor. 

5. James, feeling now safe on the throne, began 
to 'unfold his great plan — which was to make 
England once more a Roman Catholic country. In 
order to favour the Roman Catholics, he granted 
freedom of religion to all classes of nonconformists, 
Romanist and Protestant alike. 

6. He also 'thrust Roman Catholics into offices in 

the University of Oxford ; and he drew up a 
V^ Declaration of Indulgence, which allowed 

every one to believe what he chose, and to 
worship as he liked. This he ordered to be read 
in all the churches. The London clergy refused to 
read it ; and seven bishops wrote a 'Petition against 
the Declaration. 

7. James, in anger, sent them all to the Tower, 
where they remained for a week before they were 
brought to trial. The jury declared them " Not 

guilty," and shouts of joy rang through the 
.5 streets of London at the news. When James 

A,D. 

heard this, his anger 'knew no bounds. He 
then resolved to bring his people to obedience by 
force of arms. For this purpose he sent over to 
Ireland for soldiers, who, being Roman Catholics, 
would wore readily support his cause. 



THE LAST BATTLE ON EKOLISH BOIL. 



fonl, wicked. 
knew no IwiuuIb, w 
ba could not nrntrol 



' Lyme, or Lyms-KsgU.— In Doraet- 1 ' TaanUn.— On the Tons In Somtt- 
iJn; £! mllu w«t ot Donheitn. Ktihln: 12mlle»ont1i-iF«tol Brldgo- 

'Sedssmoar.— Eutol'Blldcawiteit w»ter. Klrke'i loldien were Ironiiallj 
1 SomenetaUre. ' csUed " Klike'a bmbi." 



20.— THE LAST BATTLE ON ENGLISH SOIL 
1. Having landed at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, the 
Duke of Monmouth, one of the sons of Charles the 
Second, fought a battle with tho troops of King 




James the Second on the waste and swarnpy field 
called Sedgemoor. There has never since been a 
battle in England. 
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2. Intending to 'surprise the royal army, which 
was commanded by a lazy and pleasure-loving 
general called Feversham, Monmouth, pale and 
anxious-looking, rode out of Bridgewater at the 
head of his soldiers about eleven o'clock one moon- 
light Sunday night. A mist, which lay on the 
moor, served as a cover for the 'approach of the 
rebel army. 

3. That army had been hastily raised. The 
foot-soldiers were merely ploughmen and miners, 

who had tied scythes on poles, and had 
. ^ rubbed oil on the old rusty ffuns with which 

A.D. , "^ o 

they had been in the habit of 'poaching and 
of frightening crows. The horsemen were even 
worse off, for scarcely one of the clumsy cart-horses 
on which they rode had ever heard a shot fired. 

4. They had six miles to go, and the success of 
the attempt depended on their making no noise: 
'consequently there were strict orders against the 
beating of drums and the firing of guns. The 
watch-word of the army, thus creeping over t^e 
moor in the foggy moonshine, was ** Soho." 

5. In two hours they had reached a place 
where deep ditches, containing a good deal of 
slushy mud, ran across the moorland. The army 
walked quietly across the first ditch, on a pathway 
made of stone. At the second ditch, a mistake 
which the guide made about the proper path caused 
delay and 'confusion ; and in the bustle of finding 
the track again, a pistol went ofi* by accident. This 
spoiled all; for some of the Life Guards were 
startled by the shot, and looking in the direction 
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from which it came, saw the 'indistinct figures 
of Monmouth's men through the mist. Firing 
into the fog, they galloped away to rouse the royal 
troops. 

6. Drums began to beat the signal for falling 
into rank ; and Monmouth saw that unless he made 
a dash all hope of victory was gone. He therefore 
ordered the cavalry to charge in front, while he led 
up the foot behind. As the horsemen went for- 
ward at a rapid pace, they saw something black 
before them for which they could not account. 
Drawing a tight rein as they approached it,, they 
found to their dismay that it was another ditch, of 
which they had received no warning ! 

7. On the opposite side the musketeers of James 
were lighting their matches in 'preparation for a 
volley. A short quick talk took place across the 
water. " For whom are you ?" cried a royal officer. 
— " For the King," was the rebel answer. — " For 
which King ?" — " King Monmouth — God with us." 
— ^The reply to this war-cry came back in the shape 
of a shower of bullets, which emptied several of 
the rebel saddles, and scattered the whole troop of 
horse. 

8. Then the foot-soldiers of Monmouth came up 
to the ditch, and began to fire across it at the royal 
troops. But they were not used to the firing of 
volleys, and, although they were very cool and 
brave, they aimed too high, and sent their balls 
over the heads of the enemy. Monmouth himself 
was junong them, with a pike in his hand, directing 
the attack. But in the confusion cajvx^^^ \y3 H^^ 
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flight of the cavalry, the drivers of the carts which 
carried the powder took fright, and whipped their 
horses into a jolting gallop. This left the brave 
infantry in the 'unfortunate position of having 
guns, but no •ammunition to make the guns use- 
ful. They cried eagerly for " ammunition ;" but, 
getting none, they were forced to turn their muskets 
into clubs, and to beat at the enemy with the heavy 
butts. 

9. Durinor these events the cannon of the Kings 
army were crossing the moor with great diffi- 
culty. They could scarcely have been pulled 
across the wet half-mile at all, had not a bishop, 
living near, lent his coach-horses and harness for 
this purpose. Long as the cannon were in coming, 
and badly as they were managed when they came, 
their fire did what no attack had yet been able to 
do. It broke the line of Monmouth's musketeers 
and pikemen, and put an end to the Battle of 
Sedoremoor. 

10. A few days later, some soldiers, searching a 
thicket . between two fields, found a pale and 
frightened man lying in a ditch. He wore a shep- 
herd's dress, and the stubble of his gray unshaven 
beard gave his face a wretched look. He shook 
'violently, and could not speak. This was Mon- 
mouth. He had a few green peas in his pocket; be- 
cause, although he had a watch and money, he was 
so afraid of capture that he dared not go to buy 
food, and was forced to eat what he could gather 
near his hiding-place. He was executed shortly 
afterwards on Tower Hill. 
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am-mu-nl-tion, powder and shot. 
ap-proach', going near. 
OOn-fa^on, bustle ; tiirmoiL 
con^-quent-ly, therefore. 
In-diS-tlXICt^ dim. 



poa^h-ing. killing game unlawfully. 
prep-a-ra-tion, making ready, 
sur-prlse', take unawares, 
un-for-tu-nate, unlucky. 

Vl^O-lont-ly, very much. 



1688 



21.-JAMES n. (PART H) 

1. The 'spirit of the English was now 'roused 
against James beyond all hope of peace. The 
chief of the nobles and clergy wrote to ; 
William, Prince of Orange, asking hun to 
come and take the crown. William had married 
James's daughter Mary, and was also grandson of 
Charles the First and nephew of James. He agreed 
to come, and he landed at Torbay^ in Devonshire 
with 15,000 men. 

2. Very soon all England declared in his favour. 
All James's friends forsook him. Even his younger 
daughter Anne, and her husband, George, Prince of 
Denmark, were on the side of William. James's 
first care now was to get himself safely out of the 
country, and also his wife and son. These he sent 
to France, and himself fled by night to Sheerness, 
where a vessel was waiting to take him to them. 

3. He was no sooner on board, however, than 
he was seized, and taken back to London : but a 
second attempt succeeded ; and he was warmly 
welcomed by the French King, who gave him a 
home in the Palace of St. Germains.^ There he 
spent the remaining twelve years of his life, and 
there he died in 1701. 

4. James the Second was a 'reckless and self- 
willed King. Like James the First atvd GV\^x\^^ ^^ 
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First, he believed that he held his crown direct from 
God, and that he could treat his people as he pleased. 
Ey his first wife, Anne Hyde, he had two daughters, 
Mary and Anne, both of whom sat on the throne ; 
and by his second wife, Mary, he left a son, James, 
afterwards called the Pretender. 

5. After the flight of James, the Parliament 
declared that he had 'forfeited the crown, 
and thanked William for his 'timely help. 
The crown was then 'settled on William and 
The Declaration of Right, afterwards in- 
cluded in the Bill of Rights, was 'drawn up, stating 
the extent of the King's power and of the liberties of 
the People. These events are called the Revolution. 



1689 

A.D. 

Mary. 



drawn up, written out, and agreed to. 
f or-feit-ed, lost a right to. 
reck-less, heedless of consequences. 
roused, wakened to act. 



set^tled on, given to. 
spir^it) temper. 

time^ly belp, help at the time when 
it was needed. 



^ Torb&y. — A crescent-shaped baj 
in Devonshire, on which Torquay stands. 



3 St Germaini.— Oa the Seine ; 10 
miles west of Paris. 



22.-WILLIAM m. AND MARY IL 

William, 1689 to 1702 a.d.— 13 years. 
Makt, 1689 to 1694 A.D.— 5i years. 

1. William had not long been seated on the 
throne when the banished James made an effort to 
get back the crown. With the help of the French 
King, he landed in Ireland with a small force. The 
Irish, being Roman Catholics, were in his favour. 
When he entered Dublin thousands flocked to his 
-standard, and he was soon at the head of a large 
armj. 
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2. After failing in the si^e of Londonderry,' and 
being defeated at the Boyne,* James fled back ,»^^ 
to France, leaving his generals to carry on 

the war as best they could ; but William soon 
overcame them, and returned in triumph to Eng- 
land. 

3. William's great 
desire was to 'hum 
ble France ; and by 
this the nation was 
burdsied with a 
debt which it has 
never since been 
able to pay. At 
the close of hi3 
reign the National 
Debt^ amounted to 
eleven million ster- 
ling- ■""-'*" "• 

4. The French King, on the other hand, wished 
to "replace James on the throne of England ^-q„ 
and prepared a great fleet to mvade its 
shores. He was defeated, however, off Cape 

la Hi^ue,* and his plans fell to the ground ^-q- 
Uany battles were fought on the Continent 
by William, but at length peace was made 

5. To prevent quarrels for the crown, Parliament 
parsed, the Act of Settlement It provided 
that none but Protestants ahould m 'future 
sit on the. throne of England, and that, if 
William had no children, Anne should succeed 
him; and that if Anne also died chil.dle;^,t\«'?Ta\.- 
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WILLIAM III. 



1702 

A.D. 



cess Sophia of Hanover should be heir to the 
throne. 

6. In the spring of the next year, while William 
was residing at Hampton Court, he fell from 
his horse and broke his collar-bone. His 
health being 'delicate, he did not get over the 

accident. He died at Kensington.^ Mary had died 
eight years before him. 

7. William was an able ruler, but he was not a 
favourite with the English people. This was 'due 
partly to his being a 'foreigner, and partly to his 
severe and silent manners. He left no children. 

8. Important Events, — In this reign Peter the 
Great of Russia worked as a ship-carpenter at 
Deptf ord.^ The massacre in their own homes of the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe,^ who had been somewhat 
slow to take the oath of allegiance,® 'throws a shade 
on William's 'fair fame. 

del-l-cate, weak. 



due, owing. 

fair fame, good name. [try. 

f er-eigXL-er, native of another coun* 



fa-ture, the time to come, 
hlim-ble, crush ; cause to submit 

re-place^ put back. 

throws a shade, causes some blame. 



1 Londonderry.— On the river Foyle, 
in the north of Ireland. It was for- 
merly called Derry, but in 1619 a grant 
of it with some thousands of acres of 
li^d was made to various London com- 
panies, and it has since been called 
Londonderry. In the siege, the in- 
habitants were led by the Rev. George 
Walker. They were almost starving 
when the siege was raised by ships 
entering the Foyle. 

2 The Bojme.— A river flowing into 
the Irish Sea, on the east coast of Ire- 
land. 

3 National Debt— Money borrowed 
by the Government to pay the expense 
of wars. In 1872 it amounted to nearly 
800 million pounds. 

^ Cape ia Hogue.— On the eastern 



side of the peninsula of Cotentin, in the 
north-west of France. It is 80 miles 
south of. the Isle of Wight. 

B Kensington. — Then a western 
suburb of London, now included in it. 
In the palace there, Queen Victoria 
was bom in 1819. 

^ Deptford (Detfford), a naval port 
on the Thames, immediately above 
Greenwich. 

7 Olencoe. — In the north-east of 
Aigyleshire, south of Loch Levin. The 
massacre was brought about by Mac- 
donald's enemies. Sir John Dalrymple 
and the Earl of Breadalbane. lliirty- 
eight persons were slaughtered, and 
many more perished in their flight. 

8 Oath of AUeglance.— Swearing 
to own the King as their King. 
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23.— THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE. 

[A Ck>nyention of the Scottish Estates— a Parliament in all but in name— met 
at Edinburgh in 1689, and acknowledged William and Mary as King and Queen 
of Scotland. Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, was at first present at 
the Convention ; but he became alarmed for his safety, remembering how cruelly 
he had treated the Covenanters, and he fled to the Highlands. There he raised 
an army on behalf of James. General Mackay was sent against him. They met 
in the Pass of KilUecrankie, on July 17th 1689. The Lowlanders were routed ; 
but the death of Dundee made the victory of the rebels of no avail.] 

On the heights of Killiecrankie^ 

Yester-mom our army lay : 
Slowly rose the mist in columns 

From the river's broken way ; 
'Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, 

And the pass was wrapped in gloom, 
When the "clansmen rose together 

From their 'lair amidst the broom 
Then we belted on our tartans, 

And our bonnets down we drew ; 
And we felt our broadswords' edges, 

And we proved them to be true; 
And we prayed the prayer of soldiers. 

And we cried the gathering cry ; 
And we clasped the hands of kinsmen, 

And we swore to do or die ! 
Then our leader ^ rode before us 

On his war-horse black as night — 
Well the Cameronian^ rebels 

Knew that charger in the fight ! 
And a cry of 'exultation 

From the bearded warriors rose ; 
For we loved the house of Claver'se, 

And we thought of good Montrose.'* 

But he raised his hand for silence : — 
" Soldiers ! I have sworn a vow \ 

(681) Q 
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Ere the evening's sun shall glisten 

On Schiehallion's* lofty brow, 
Either we shall rest in triumph, 

Or another of the Graemes , 
Bhall have died in battie-hamesB 

For his country and King James i 
Think upon the Royal Martyr* — 

Think of what his race 'endure — 
Think on him whom butchers murdered 

On the field of Magus Moor :^ 
By his sacred blood I charge ye — 

By the ruined hearth and shrine — 
By the blighted hopes of Scotland — 

By your injuries and mine — 
Strike this day as if the anvil 

Lay beneath your blows the while, 
Be they Covenanting traitors, 

Or the brood of false Argyle!* 
Strike ! and drive the trembling rebels 

Backwards o'er the stormy Forth : 
Let them tell their pale Convention 

How they fared within the north ; 
Let them tell that Highland honour 

Is not to be bought nor sold — 
That we scorn their prince's® anger. 

As we 'loathe his foreign gold. 
Strike ! and when the fight is over, 

If you look in vain for me. 
Where the dead are lying thickest, 

Search for him that was Dundee ! " 

Loudly then the hills re-echoed 
"With our answer to his call ; 

But a deeper echo sounded 
In the bosoms of us alL 
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For the lands of wide Breadalbane,^** 

Not a man who heard him speak 
Would that day have left the battle. 

Burning eye and flushing cheek 
Told the clansmen's fierce 'emotion, 

And they harder drew their breath ; 
Por their souls were strong within tliem — 

Stronger than the grasp of death. 
Soon we heard a challenge-trumpet 

Sounding in the pass below, 
And the distant tramp of horses, 

And the voices of the foe : 
Down we crouched amid the 'bracken. 

Till the Lowland ranks drew near, 
Panting like the hounds in summer. 

When they scent the stately deer. 
Prom the dark 'defile 'emerging. 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie's 1^ foot and Leven's^^ troopers 

Marching to the tuck of drum ; 
Through the scattered wood of birches. 

O'er the broken ground and heath, 
Wound the long battalion slowly. 

Till they gained the field beneath ; — 
Then we bounded from our 'covert. 

Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
When they saw the rugged mountain 

Start to life with arm^ men 1 
Like a tempest down the ridges 

Swept the hurricane of steel ;^^ 
Rose the slc^an of Macdonald^^ — 

Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel 1^* 
Vainly sped the withering volley 

'Mcmgst the foremost of our band — 
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On we poured until we met them, 

Foot to foot and hand to hand. 
Horse and man went down like drift-wood 

When the floods are black at Yule,^^ 
And their 'carcasses are whirling 

In the Garry's deepest pool : 
Horse and man went down before us — 

Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Klilliecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight w;as done ! 



bracken, coarse ferns, 
car-cass-es, dead bodies. 
clans-men, HigUanders. 
covert, hiding-place. 

de-file', pass. 
e-merg^in£^, coming out. 



1 Killiecrali'kie.— In the north of 
Perthshire, between Pitlochrie and 
Blair-Athol. 

2 Our leader.— John Graham (or 
Graeme) of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee. 

3 Camero'nian rebels.— Followers 
of Richard Cameron, a strict Cove- 
nanter, who took up arms against the 
King, and was slain in 1680. 

* Good Montrose.— James Grahame, 
Marquis of Montrose, who was de- 
feated at Philiphaugh (1645), and exe- 
cuted in 1650. 

^ ScMehaliaon.— A loftj mountain 
in Perthshire, near the scene of the 
battle. 

6 Tlie Royal Martyr.- Charles I. 

7 MagniS Moor.— Near St. Andrews, 
where Archbishop Sharpe was murdered 
by a band of Presbyterians in 1679. 

s The brood of false Argyle.- The 

followers of the Earl of Argyle who 
conspired with Monmouth against 
James II., and was executed in 1685. 

» Their Prince.— Prince William of 
Orange, then William III. 

^9 Wide Breadalbane.— Extensive 
estates in the west of Perthshire. 

^^ Leslie's foot and Leyen.*B 



W. E. Attoun. 

e-mo-tion, deep feeling. 

en-dure', suffer. 

ex-Tll-ta^tion, joy; triumph. 
hoarse^ly, harshly. • 

lair, place of hiding, 
loathe, hate. 



troopers. — Regiments named after 
the two Leslies ;— David, Lord Newark, 
the victor of Philiphaugh, who died 
in 1682; and Alexander, Lord Leven, 
who died in old age in 1661. 

12 The hurricane of steel.— "At 
that time the bayonet was screwed into 
the muzzle of the musket, so that 
troops could not fire with bayonets 
fixed. The Highlanders in dense 
masses rushed down from the hilL Fir- 
ing their guns once, they dropped them, 
and then with target on the left arm, 
and flashing broadsword, they rushed, 
wildly yelling, on the enemy."— Royai 
History of Scotland, p. 250. 

13 The slogan of Macdonald.- 
The war-cry of the clan Macdonald. 

14 LochieL — Evan Cameron of 
Lochiel, who commanded under Claver- 
house. His grandson, Donald Came- 
ron, was the chief supporter of Charles 
Edward in the Torty-fiv©— " Lochiel, 
Lochiel, beware of the day." Both are 
referred to in Byron's Waterloo : " And 
Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each 
clansman's ears." 

15 Yule.— Christmas. The YvU log 
was a large piece of wood put on the 

\ fixe on CVixifttxaas eve. 
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24.— THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE 

1. When William the Third had been a few years 
on the English throne, some of the men who man- 
aged the kingdom of Scotland for him determined 
to bring the Highlanders into 'complete submis- 
sion. An order was therefore issued for all the clans- 
men to take an oath that they would have William 
for their King: and whoever "refused or forgot to 
take this oath before a fixed day, was to be killed. 

2. Nearly all came forward and took the oath, to 
the great 'disappointment of those Scottish statesmen 
who sought an excuse tor teaching the Highland 
clans a terrible lesson 
But there was one man 
Maclan, a chief of the I 
Macdonalds of Gleneoe 
in Argyleshire, who went ' 
only at the last moment 
to Fort William to swear 
■alliance to the King 

3. When he arrived 
there, he found that t 
colonel was not the 
proper person to give 
him the oath, and that 
he must go all the vi&y 
to Inverary and swear i 
before the sheriff It ' 
took him six daj^ to travel through the snow to 
that town ; and at first the sherifl did not thmk 
that he could receive the oath so late But, wbeo. 
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he heard the 'chieftain's reason for being late, he 
agreed to allow him to swear; and so old Maclan 
went home, glad at having, as he thought, escaped 
from a great danger. 

4. But he had not really escaped. Sir John 
Dalrymple, the Master of Stair, heard that he had 
come late, and 'resolved to make an example of him. 
He got King William to sign a paper giving orders 
for the destruction of the clan of Glencoe ; and he 
wrote to some of his 'officials in the west, desiring 
the work to be done secretly and suddenly, and ex- 
pressing a hope that the soldiers would not trouble 
the Government by taking prisoners. 

5. About a month afterwards, a party of one 
hundred and twenty men, under two officers, entered 
the dark and barren pass of Gtencoe, and went 
straight to the rude houses of the Macdonalds. They 
came pretending that they were friends in need of 
quarters, and for a fortnight they lived among the 
simple 'mountaineers, amusing themselves with sports 
by day and with card-playing in the long evenings. 
All the while the captain was gathering 'information 
and sending it off to his coloneL 

6. At last, one morning at five, the soldiers went 
1 a(%o ^^^ ^^® houses and began to kill the High- 

^^ landei-s. When they came to the door of the 
chieftain's house, he thought they were com- 
ing in as friends, and called for some liquor; but, 
while he was hastily dressing himself, the report of 
a musket rang through the room, and he fell dead 
with a bullet through his brain. His wife too was 
attacked, and died next day. 
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7. The noke of the guns gave many persons a 
warning, which led them to run away to the -neigh- 
bouring mountains. There they had no food, no 
shelter ; and the icy winds of February were sweep- 
ing the snowy hills. Thirty-eight were 'slaughtered 
by the soldiers: how many died among the snow 
we cannot telL This dreadful piece of 'treachery is 
called the Massacre of Glencoe. 



al-l^glance, loyalty; fealtj. 
Cbief^tain, head of a dan. 
COm-plete^ entire. 
diB-ap-point^ment, discontent 
In-for-xna-tion, intelligence; news. 

moun-taln-eerB', mg^xianders. 



neigh-boixr-lng, snnounding. 
Of-fl^dals, officers; dependants, 
re-fused^ declined. 
re-solved^ determined. 
Slaugrll'tered, butchered. 
treach^-y, bad faith; peifldjr. 



25.— THE DAEIEN COLONY. 

1. Between the two American 'continents there 
is a narrow neck of land, which is called the Isthmus 
of Darien. It is so very narrow in comparison with 
the huge masses of land to the north and south that 
•enterprising men have oftener than once thought of 
cutting a canaP through it for the purpose of joining 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and saving ships 
the trouble, time, and danger of going round Cape 
Horn. 

2. William Paterson, the 'energetic founder of the 
Bank of England, fixed on this place as a suitable 
site for a colony, which would open a trade with 
India towards the west ; and he took no rest until 
he had 'induced his countrymen (the Scotch) to raise 
what was to them a very large sum of money for 
this purpose. 
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3. Three ships, carrying twelve hundred men, 

sailed from the port of Leith,^ amid the cheers 
1698 . . 

AD ^^^ weeping of a great multitude, and in 

about three months reached a shore abound- 
ing in strange plants and animals. The trunks of 
the bamboo and the cocoanut-tree were 'interlaced 
with creeping plants, the large blossoms of which, of 
crimson and white and blue, made a very pretty 
picture. All around, the colonists found fields of 
pine-apples and golden maize, which proved the 
•fertility of the soil. Their hearts were very joyful, 
as they set about building a fortress with planks of 
rosewood and the sandal-tree. 

4. But the joy lasted only a short time. In spite 
of the friendship of the Indians, who supplied them 
with fresh food, 'symptoms of misfortune began to 
show themselves. Their first evils arose from dis- 
union within their own fortress; then came the 
annoyance of finding their stock of provisions, 
brought from Scotland, grown, mouldy and unfit for 
use. The rain began to fall, and the fair shore was 
suddenly changed into a 'pestilential swamp. 

5. They heard rumours that the Spaniards, who 
claimed the whole Isthmus of Darien, were prepar- 
ing to attack them ; and they also heard a very 
cruel piece of news, to the effect that the English 
Government had sent out orders to Jamaica, Barba- 
does, and New York, desiring the English settlers in 
these places to give the Scotch colony of Darien no 
•assistance, in arms, ammunition, or any other thing. 

6. They looked eagerly every daybreak over the 
sea for the vessels which they 'expected from home 
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with food and succour. None came. At last a sail 
appeared ; but when it touched the shore it was 
found to be only a vessel which they had sent to 
Jamaica — come back empty. Those of them that 
were left fled at length from the place of graves to 
find, in spite of the Government order, a little 'charity 
at New York and Jamaica. 

7. Another 'expedition reached Darien, to find 
the site of the fortress of New St. Andrews over- 
grown with huge leaves and brambles, among which 
•noisome snakes were crawling. For a time a brave 
soldier named Campbell endeavoured to restore the 
settlement. But one day, after his return from the 
Pacific side, where he had succeeded in taking a 
Spanish fortress, he saw from the ridge of the hilly 
range that forms the Isthmus twenty-five ships of 
the enemy blocking up the harbour. 

8. For six weeks they held out ; but when they 
had melted all their pewter plates and cups into 
balls, and had eaten almost the last scraps of food 
in the fortress, they yielded to superior force. Thus 
perished a Scottish colony, which, with a little 'fos- 
tering care from England, might have risen to be 
the capital of the New World ; for there is no 
finer site for commerce than the narrow neck 
which separates the Atlantic from the Pacific 
waters. 



as-sist^^ce, help. 

Chai^l-ty, good- will; brotherly love. 
OOn-ti-neiltB, large portions of land. 
en-er-get^ic, active. 
ttl-ter-prlB-lxig, adventurous. 
ez-pec^^ looked for. 
CX-pO-dX-tion, party of explorers. 



fer-til-1-ty, productiveness. 
fOB^ter-i21£:, cherishing. 
in-duCdd^, prevailed on ; got. 
i2I-ter-laced^ laced together. 

noi^some, poisonous. 
pes-ti-len-tial, plague-stricken. 
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^ A canaL — At present a railway 
crosses the Isthmus of Darien ; and a 
canal and ship-railway, to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific, are being 



constructed (I88IX under the direction 
of the engineer of the Suez Canal. 

3 Leitb.— The port of Edintynigh; 
on the Firth of Forth. 



26.-ANNE. 

1702 to 1714 A.D.— 12 years. 

1. Anne was the second daughter of James the 
Second, and sister of the late Queen Mary. Her 
husband was Prince George of Denmark; but he 
took no part in the •government. 

2. During nearly the whole of her reign war 
was 'waged with France and Spain, and many were 
the victories gained by the English imder the famous 
Duke of Marlborough. For his services, he was 

rewarded with an estate in Oxfordshire. A 
'splendid house built on it was named Blen- 
heim/ from a great battle which he had won. 

In the same war Gibraltar^ was captured from Spain. 

The place is of great value to the English, as it 

forms the 'key to the Mediterranean. 

3. England and Scotland were now really 'united, 

— Scotland sendinof sixteen peers and f orty- 

1707 . 

' five (she now sends sixty) commoners to Par- 
liament, but keeping her own law-courts and 
her own Church. After that, the commerce of 
Scotland began to extend greatly, and the wealth 
and comfort and happiness of her people to increase. 

4. The war with France ended in the Treaty of 

Utrecht,' by which England gained the 

171o jj^^sQjj^ 5ay Territory, Newfoundland, and 

Nova Scotia ; and was allowed to keep Gib- 
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raltar. The Duke of Marlborough fell into dis- 
grace, for having taken 'bribes from persons who 
supplied the army with food and clothing. The 
command of the army was taken from him, and he 
retired to the Continent, where he remained till the 
next reign. He then returned to England. 

5. Anne died of apoplexy, aged forty-nine. She 
was the last of the Stewarts who sat on the 
throne. By her 'blameless life and her ' 
bounty to the Church she won the title of 

" Good Queen Anne." She had nineteen children, 
who all died in childhood. 

6. The greatest change in the 'Constitution during 
• the Stewart period was the fixing of a limit to the 

Royal power, and the increase of the power of the 
People through the House of Commons. This was 
done by the Bill of Rights, on the 'accession of 
WiUiam the Third. 

7. State of the Country, — The coxmtry was still 
to a great extent untilled, and was chiefly 'marsh- 
land and forest. The morals of the people were 
very bad ; — drimkenness was common, and the 
prisons were always full of 'criminals. Arts, manu- 
factures, and mining had made but little progress. 
There were no good roads, and it was difficult to 
pass from one part of the country to another. 
When it was made known that the " Flying 
Coach" would leave Oxford at six in the morn- 
ing and reach London at seven the same even- 
ing, it was thought a dangerous undertaking, A 
journey from London to York in winter took six 
days. 
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ac-ces^sion, coming to the throne, 
blamd-less, pure. 
bribes, unlawful payments. 
Con-sti-tU-tiOXL, form of government 
crixn-l-nals, those who had broken 
the law. 



1 Blenheim.— The village near which 
the battle was fought (1704) is on the 
Danube, 23 miles north-west of Augs- 



gOY^^m-ment, ruling of England. 
key, means of cutting access to. 
marsh-land, bog. 
splen^d, very fine. 
U-nlt^d, made one country. 
waged, carried on. 



2Glbral'tar.— A rock fortress on 
the south of Spain. 

3 U'trecbt— In Holland, 21 miles 
south-east of Amsterdam. 



27.— THE DUKE OF MARLBOKOUGH. 

1. During the reigns of Charles the Second, 
James the Second, and William the Third, a man 
was rising in fame, who became one of the greatest 
of military commanders. His name was John 
Churchill, and he was a very handsome man ; but 
his greatness was 'disfigured by an 'excessive love 
of money, which led him to commit mean actions. 

2. It was not, however, until the reign of Queen 
Anne that he attained his greatest glory as a general. 
A war began with France, which was carried on 
•principally in the coimtry called Belgium ; and 
there Churchill, who had been made Earl of Marl- 
borough for his 'adherence to the cause of William 
the Third, at first exercised his genius in besieging 
and taking some of the great fortresses which lie on 
the rivers. For these successes, the Queen made 
him a Duke. 

3. But he soon grew tired of that work, and began 
to act on a grander scale. Marching along the 
Rhine, and then turning eastward over the moun- 
tains into Bavaria, he advanced to a little village on 
the Danube called Blenheim. 
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4. It was a Sunday morning in August when the 
French and Bavarian army faced the Ekiglish 
troops under Marlborough. Tlie first attack j: 
was made by the British on the village of 
Blenheim, which had been 'barricaded in a hurry 
with the trunks of trees. The French fired so 
rapidly through the loop-holes which they had left 
in their defences that the British were forced to 
retreat, although many of them climbed the wooden 
palings and struck at the French musketeers with 
the stocks of their guns. 




5. The cavalry of the English tried to make 
some 'impression on Blenheim, but did not succeed. 
Cannon alone woidd do. But Marlborough had in 
the meantime, with quick eye, noticed a wide s^ace 
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between the two winga of the enemy's line. Now, 
in war, aa in the game called draughts, to separate 
the enemy into two bodies is a sure way to victory. 
6. Knowing this well, and seeing nothing to 
oppose him except the French cavalry, Marlborough 
made a quick movement of nearly all his men, which 
cut the hostile line of battle. He placed his soldiers 
between the two broken parts, and then, turning on 
these, beat them "in succession. The brave men 
who held the village o£ Blenheim were then obliged 
to "surrender. In England this victory was looked 
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on a.s a grand triumph ; and the joyful nation 
presented the victor with a splendid palace and 



7. Marlborough also won three great battles in 
Se^'um. They were the battles of Bamilies,* Oude- 
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naa'de,* and Malplaquet.* But his political enemies 
came into power; and, before the Treaty of Utrecht^ 
was made, he was obliged to resign the command of 
the army. His influence had been long kept up by 
the 'ascendency which his wife held over the mind 
of Queen Anne. The Duchess and the Queen used 
to talk to each other 'familiarly as Mrs. Freeman 
and Mrs. Morley, and the Duchess made the Queen 
do just as she pleased. 

8. But there came to wait on the Queen a 
cunning woman, named Masham, who managed to 
gain the favour of her Majesty, and to deprive the 
Duchess of all influence in affairs of State. The 
haughty peeress, not aware how entirely her influ- 
ence was gone, 'endeavoured to force the Queen to 
obey her after the old fashion, and so far lost com- 
mand of her temper on several occasions as to break 
out into violent abuse. 

9. This kind of conduct completed the disgrace 
of both Duchess and Duke. The latter was accused 

in the House of Commons of havinsf taken 

1712 

for his own use very large sums of the money 

given to pay the foreign troops, and also of 
having taken bribes from the men who 'contracted 
to supply bread to the army. Having been dis- 
missed from his command, Marlborough went across 
to the Continent, where he stayed until George the 
First became Bang. Then, returning, he was again 
made Commander of the Forces, and lived in Eng- 
land until his death. 



ad-hir^ence, attachment. 
U-oenrden-cy, great influence. 
l«r-rl-Cftd^ defended. 



C0lL-tract^6d, made agreements. 
dls-flg^ured, marred; spoiled. 
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ez-ces^slye, too great, 
fa-mll-lar-ly, in a friendly way. 
Im-preB^on, effect. 



1 Palace and estate. — Blenheim 
Park, near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
8 miles north-west of Oxford city. 

2 Bam'ilies (or Ba-nieel^eX 1706. 
—In South Brabant, 26 miles from 
Brussels. 

3 Oudenar^de, 1708.— In East Flan- 
ders, 14 miles from Ghent. 



in BUC-ces^slon, the one after the 
prin^-pal-ly, chiefly. [other. 

BUr-ren^er, yield; submit. 



4 MalpIaqueV {Mal-pla-kai^y 1709. 
— In France, about 9 miles south of 
Mons. 

s Treaty of U^trecht — Made in 
1713 ; concluded the war. By it Eng- 
land gained Gibraltar, Minorca, Hud- 
son Bay Territory, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia. 



28.— THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

1. It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's^ work was done, 
And he before his cottage-door • 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

2. She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round 
Which he beside the 'rivulet, 

In playing there, had found ; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round 

3. Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood 'expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 
And with a 'natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

4." I find them in the garden. 

For there's many here about ; 
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• 

And often, when I go to plough, 

The 'ploughshare turns them out ! 
For many thousand men,'* said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory." — 

5. " Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries : 
, While little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for." — 

6. "It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

" Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they killed each other for, 

I could not well make out. 
But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a 'famous victory. 

7. " My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

8. " With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then. 

And new-bom baby, died : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

9. " They say it was a 'shocking sight 

After the field was won; 

»ly 7 
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For many .thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

10. " Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 

And our good Prince Eugene. "^ — 
" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine. — 
" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory. 

11. " And everybody praised the duke, 

Who this great fight did win." — 
" And what good came of it at last 1 " 

Quoth little Peter kin. — 
" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 
** But 'twas a famous victory." 

Robert Southey. 



^Z-pec^tant, waiting for an answer. 
la^mous, noted; great. 
nat^U-ral, produced without effort — 
voluntary. 



plOUgrh-Bhare, the blade or cutting 

part of the plough. 
riv^U-let, Uttie stream. 
BhOCk^ixiff, terrible; disgusting. 



^ Old Easpar. — A Bavarian whose 
father had lived near the battle-field, 
«nd had had his house burned down by 
the English. 

2 Prince Eugene (Oo'-zhain). — 
Francis Eugene, Prince of Savoy, one 



of the greatest generals of modem 
times. He was a Frenchman by birth. 
His family having been expelled from 
France by Louis XIY., he went to 
Vienna and entered the service of the 
Emperor. He died in 1736, aged 73. 



29.— SOCIAL CONDITION— THE STEWAKTS. 

1. Though during former periods the face of 
Britain changed much as years rolled by, yet the 
change since the Stewarts reigned has perhaps been 
the most marked of all. Where there are now to be 
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seen green meadows and yellow corn-fields, * orchards 
white with spring blossoms, or golden with autumn 
fruit, and cozy farm-houses nestling among the 
'sheltering trees, there was then in many places 
nothing but forest, furze, or marsh. 

2, Through the old woods wandered deer in great 
troops ; a few wild bulls ; and, until the peasantry 
killed them during the Civil War, wild boars, long 
•preserved for royal sport. Badgers, wild cats, 
eagles, huge bustards were common even in the 
southern and eastern lowlands of England. The 
sheep and oxen were much smaller than ours. The 
British horses, now famed all the world over, then 
sold for fifty shillings each. Spanish 'jennets for 
the saddle, and gray Flanders mares for harness, 
were the breeds most prized. 

3, Our mines were still poorly worked. Corn- 
wall yielded tin, and Wales yielded copper, but in 
quantities far below the present supply. Salt, now 
a leading export, was then so badly prepared that 
the * physicians blamed it as the cause of many 
diseases of the skin and lungs. The iron manufac- 
ture was checked by the cry which was raised about 
the waste of wood in the furnaces. The smelters 
had not yet learned to use coal, which was still only 
a 'domestic fuel, burned in the districts where it 
'abounded, and in London, whither it was carried 
by sea. 

4, The population of England at the close of the 
seventeenth century was about five million and a 
half. The increase of people in the northern 
counties far exceeded that in the soutlv oi -yssfe 
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island. The cause of this may be found in the 
rapid improvement of these counties, which followed 
the union of the Crowns in 1603. 

5. Previously, the north had been constantly 
ravaged by the Border robbers, called moss-troopers, 
from whom neither house nor herd was safe. 
Gradually these 'freebooters were hunted down, and 
life and property became secure. Coal-beds were 
discovered. Manufacturing towns began to rise, 
and were soon filled with a thriving population. 

6. After the capital, Bristol was the greatest 
English sea-port, and Norwich the chief manufac- 
turing town under the Stewarts. Manchester, the 
modern centre of the cotton trade, contained only 
6,000 inhabitants, and could boast of neither a 
printing-press nor a 'hackney-coach. Leeds, now 
the great woollen mart, had a population of about 
7,000 persons. There were not more than 200 
seamen belonging to the port of Liverpool. 

7. London, when Charles the Second died, had a 
population of half a million. One old bridge spanned 
the Thames. The houses were all built with the 
upper stories 'projecting over the shops below. The 
city was the merchant's home. He did not then, as 
now, leave his counting-house after business hours 
for a gay villa in the suburbs. 

8. The coffee-houses,^ first set up in Cromwell's 
time, were the great lounges, where the news and 
scandal of the day were discussed. In one might 
be seen the 'exquisites, with their flowing wigs, 
their 'embroidered coats, their fringed gloves, and 
scented snuff*. To another crowded literary men to 
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hear John Dryden^ talk. There were coffee-houses 
for every class. 

9. The country gentlemen, now a 'polished and 
an important class, were, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, rough and poorly educated. Their lands 
yielded rents equal to about one-fourth of those now 
paid. Seldom leaving their native county even for 
London, they spent their days in field-sports or in 
attending the neighbouring markets. Drunkenness 
was a common and fashionable vice, and continued 
to be so more or less until the beginning of the 
present century. 

10. The country clergy stood low in the social 
scale. In most 'mansions there was a chaplain, or, 
as he was often called, a Levitej who, receiving his 
board and £10 a-year, was no better than an upper 
servant. His wife was often taken from the kitchen 
of his patron. Even if he got a parish he lived 
and worked like a peasant : his sons were plough- 
men, and his daughters went to service. 

11. Of the labouring classes we know little. 
Four-fifths of them were employed in agriculture. 
In Devon, Suffolk, and Essex the highest wages 
were paid, averaging five shillings a-week without 
food. Those engaged in manufactures earned about 
six shillings a-week. The poor-rate was the 
heaviest tax, for the 'paupers amounted to no less 
than one-fifth of the community. 

12. The Cavalier and the Roimdhead presented a 
striking contrast in their dress and habits. Bright 
colours, 'profuse ornament, and graceful style 
marked the costume of the Cavalier. Wy9»tvOs^- 
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laced cloak, over which lay an embroidered collar, 
his broad-leafed hat of beaver with itis white and 
flowing plume, his silken doublet, and his flowing 




locks, made up a figure the most picturesque of any 
period in our history. The Puritun or Roundhead 
wore a cloak of sad-coloured brown or black, a 
plain collar of linen laid carelessly down on the 
plaited cloth, and a hat with a high steeple-shaped 
crown over his closely dipt or lank straight hair, 

13. The roads were so bad that travelling was 
very diflacult. Rich men travelled in their own 
coaches, but they were obliged often to have six 
horses to pull them through the mud. The inns 
were good and comfortable. 'Highwaymen, well 
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armed and mounted on fine horses, infested all the 
great roads ; and it is said that many of the inn- 
keepers were paid by them to give information 
about those travellers who were worth attacking. 

14. There was nothing at all equal to our modern 
newspaper. The only paper allowed was The Lon- 
don Gazette, a two-paged sheet of very 'meagre 
contents, and issued twice a-week. An important 
feature of social life during this age was The Keivs- 
letter. This was an epistle, despatched to the 
country generally once a-week, giving all the chat 
of the coffee-houses and the news of the capital. 
Several families 'subscribed to pay some Londoner, 
who gave them the scraps of news gathered during 
his rambles. 

15. There were few printing-presses in the country 
except in London and at the Universities. The 
only press north of the Trent was at York. Books, 
were therefore scarce and dear, and very few were 
to be found in the best comitry houses. In London 
the booksellers' shops were thronged with readers. 
The favourite and fashionable study of the later 
Stewart days was chemistry. Charles the Second 
had a laboratory in his palace at Whitehall. It was^ 
soon discovered that chemistry might be turned to 
the improvement of agriculture. Experiments were 
made on various soils, new fruits and vegetables 
were grown in the gardens, and farmers began to 
think that perhaps after all there might be some 
profit in the study of science. 

arbcnmd^ed, was plentiful. ez^nii-Bltes, fops. 

Co-meS^tlC, household. free-boot-ers, robbers. [hire. 

oan-lxroi^ered, ornamented ; braided hack-ney-co&cli, «k QO«^ \&\. ^'^N* v^^ 
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llig'h'-way-meil, robbers who fre- 
quented the roads. 
Jen-nets, small horses. 
Xnan-Sions, country houses. 
mea-gre, small; slight. 
orchards, fruit-gardens. 
pau-pers, very poor persons. 



1 Coffee-hOUBe8.^These were at first 
houses or shops for the sale of pre- 
pared coffee. The first in England was 
established in 1652, in Oxford, by a Jew 
named Jacobs. 



phy-sX^^ians, doctors of medicine, 
pol-lshed, refined. 
pre-served', kept; protected. 
pro-Ject-ing, extending, 
pro-fase', abundant 
shel-ter-lng', overhanging. 
SUb-SCrlbed', combined. 



2 John Dryd6n.^The chief poet of 
the time ; author of " Absalom and 
Achitophel," " The Hind and Panther," 
"Annus Mirabilis" (1666), and many 
plays. 



THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 



30 -GEORGE I. 

1714 to 1727 A.D.— 13 years. 

1. George the First was the first King of the 
House of Brunswick. He was in his fifty-fifth 
year when he came to the throne. • His mother was 
Sophia of Hanover, grand-daughter of James the 
First.^ He had married his cousin, Sophia of 
Brunswick, but had treated her very cruelly, having 
shut her up in a castle of Hanover for forty years, 
and not allowing h-er to see her own children. 

2. His first act was to call on Parliament to 
punish those lords who had opposed his being King, 
and had favoured the Pretender, the son of James the 
Second, whose party took the name of Jacobites.^ 
The Earl of Oxford, who was their leader, was im- 
prisoned for two years. Others of them fled to 'the 
Continent, and their estates were seized by the Crown. 

3. A rebellion called "the Fifteen" then broke 
out in Scotland in favour of the Pretender. It was 
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headed by the Earl of Mar, who raised an army 
of 10,000 men. His forces were defeated ^ 
at Sherifl&nuir,^ by the royal troops under 
the Duke of Argyle ; and on the same day a 
rebel army, under the Earl of Derwentwater, was 
defeated at Preston.* The Earl of Mar fled with 
the Pretender to France. Derwentwater and many 
others were executed. Upwards of one thousand 
persons were banished to America. 

4. Perhaps the strangest event of this reign was 

the famous " South Sea Bubble." The South 

1720 

Sea Company was started to lend money to 

the Government, and it was to have the 'sole 
right of trading to the South Seas. Stories were 
then told of great 'fortunes to be made by buying 
the 'shares of the Company, and thousands of people 
rushed to it with all the money they could bring 
together, in the hope of growing suddenly rich. 

5. But the mighty Bubble soon burst. Shares 
which had cost ten times 'their value could not be sold 
at any price, and thousands of families were ruined. 

6. During a visit to his subjects in Hanover, the 
King fell ill while travelling in his carriage, 

and died next day. Though King of Eng- 
land for thirteen years, he could neither 
write nor speak the English language ! This made 
him • unpopular ; but he was an able ruler : his 
manners were 'simple, and he was a lover of peace. 



for^tunes, riches ; wealth. 

Bliares, parts or portions of the profits 

which the Company sold. 
Sim-ple, plain. 



tOl6, onlf . ' people. 



the Con-ti-nent, some part of 

Europe. [worth. 

their yal-ue, as much as they were 

UXL-pop^U-lax, not pleasing to the 
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THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLK 



1 Orand-daoffhter of James the 

First.— Daughter of Elizabeth (daugh- 
ter of James the First), and wife of the 
Elector Palatine. 

2 Jac'obites. — From Jaco'bus, the 
Latin for James. 



3 Sherifltaiiilr.— In the south of 
Perthshire ; 8 miles north-east of Stir- 
ling. 

4 Preston.— In Lancashire; 28 miles 
north-east of Liverpool. The name 
means " Priest's town. 



31.— THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

1. When the reign of George the First was nearly 
over, a memorable debate took place one February 
day in the House of Commons. The principal 
speaker was the Chancellor of the Exchequer,^ who 
made a proposal that certain trading 'privileges 
should be given to the South Sea Company, on 
condition of their undertaking to pay off the National 

Debt in twenty-six years. The members of 
the House were so 'surprised at the proposal, 
that there was no reply for about a quarter 
of an hour. 

2. At last a cautious man 'suggested that there 
should be an open competition among such com- 
panies as were willing to attempt the 'reduction 
of the debt, so that the best possible bargain might 
be made for the nation. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who had already in secret closed the bargain 
with the South Sea Company, said scornfully that 
this would be like setting the nation up to 'auction. 
But Walpole,^ a man of great sagacity and talent, 
spoke in favour of receiving proposals from other 
companies, and in the end it was agreed to submit 
the scheme to public competition. 

3. The Bank of England and the South Sea 
Company then began to bid against each other for 
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the preference ; but the latter 'triumphed by offer- 
ing more than seven million as a present to the 
public. The Bill passed ; and at once the shares 
began to rise in price. 

4. Kobert Walpole went to spend the summer 
months at his country seat of Houghton in Nor- 
folk ; and there he heard strange news of the mad- 
ness which had come to the people in London. 
The directors of the South Sea Company, in order 
to increase the value of their shares and excite the 
public to buy them, 'circulated wonderful stories 
about the riches of the various places to which they 
alone were now allowed to trade. It was hinted 
and believed that mines of gold and silver had been 
discovered which would bring great wealth to the 
Company. 

5. The public ran so eagerly to buy shares that 
the price went up, until a piece of paper, which at 
one time had 'represented £100, came to sell for 
more than £1000 ! When this huge bubble began to 
expand, a great number of smaller companies, formed 
with the most foolish objects, also grew up and 
shone for a while. There was a company to make 
salt water fresh ; another to make oil out of sun- 
flower seeds ; a third for trading in human hair to 
make those huge bushy wigs which were fashion- 
able at the time ; and a number of others, for many 
purposes, sensible or ridiculous. 

6. The place in which the shares were bought 
and sold was called 'Change Alley. It was crowded 
from morning till night with people of every kind. 
A tall fashionable man, in a blu^ eo^\j -^aAs. ^sSm^s^ 
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edging, might be seen eagerly reading the 'prospec- 
tus of a new company to a stout rosy-faced squire 
fresh from the country, with a whip under his arm 
and thick-soled boots all covered with the mud 
of the cattle-market. Sedan chairs^ and hackney 
coaches were arriving and departing every moment. 
Ladies with patched faces* and fans struggled through 
the crowd.' Even chimney-sweeps and errand boys 
might be seen in the alley, from which arose all day 
long a confused noise of voices, calling out the ad- 
vantages of 'investing money in new schemes. 

7. We may form an idea of the madness which 
had seized on the minds of the people by the fol- 
lowing instance. One morning a clever knave issued 
an advertisement, saying that he would unfold in 
the afternoon a new scheme, which would surpass 
all others in the certain and quick return of its 
profits. He would tell no one what it was ; but 
those who paid so many guineas would receive a 
ticket permitting them to take shares in the 'mys- 
terious company. 

8. That morning he received many thousand 
pounds for his pieces of pasteboard ; and, when the 
ticket-holders went to his office in the afternoon, 
they found the door shut, and the gentleman off 
to the Continent ! He had no scheme at all to 
propose ; the whole thing was a piece of clever 
fraud. 

9. The highest persons in the land took part in 
this traffic. The Prince of Wales made a large 
sum as governor of a copper company ; and all the 

leading statesmen, but one or two, bought and sold 
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shares. It was even said that King George traded 
in stock and made a handsome profit. 

10. This went on through the heat of summer; 
but at last the South Sea Company 'unintentionally 
killed itself. It happened thus. Seeing other com- 
panies springing up all around, and drawing a great 
deal of money from the public, the directors of the 
big bubble got power from the courts of law to put 
down the smaller schemes, and so crushed a good 
many of them out of existence. This destroyed the 
'confidence of the public in shares of every kind ; and 
the price of South Sea stock began to sink at once. 
What had been sold in August for £1000, could 
find no buyer at £300 in September. In fact 
the bubble had 'collapsed* and was found to be 
empty. 

11. Then men of every rank began to run away 
from the bankruptcy into which their folly had 
led them. There was so great ruin among the 
shareholders, that some angry people proposed that 
the directors should be sewed up alive in sacks and 
thrown into the Thames ! In this crisis Robert 
Walpole came forward, and proposed a plan by 
which after a time the mischief was to some extent 
remedied ; but the statesmen who were involved in 
the frauds practised by the company were disgraced; 
and some of them died of the shame. 



ane-tioil, sale to the highest bidder. 
flr^€U-l&t-6d, sent round. 
OOl-lapsed^ burst: shrunk. 

con-fl-denoe, trust. 

in-yest^ing, laying out. 

mys-te-rl-ons, secret. 

prly^i-l^-es, exclusive rights. 



pro-spec-tUS, circular, 
re-duc^tlon, paying off. 
rep-re-sent^d, was worth. 
BUg'geatr^, proposed. 
sur-prlBed^ startled, 
trl-uxnphed, were the victors. 
un-in-ten-tlon-al-lY, b^ «^v^«c\.. 
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1 Cliancellor of the Exchequer. 

— The chief finance minister in the Eng- 
lish Government. The office was then 
held b7 Mr. Aislabie. 

2 Walpole, Robert, was leader of 
the Whigs in the House of Ck)mmons. 
He was Prime Minister from 1721 till 
1742, and he kept office so long chiefly 
by skilful bribery. On his retirement 



in 1742, he became Earl of Orford. He 
died in 1745. 

3 Sedan' chairs.— Covered chairs, 
carried by two men on poles ; so called 
from Sedan, in France, where the chairs 
were invented. — See Lesson 53, § 2. 

* Patcdied faces.— Faces with little 
black patches stuck on them.— See 
Lesson 53, § 6. 



32.-GEORGE IL (PART I) 

1727 to 1760 A.D.— 33 years. 

1. George the Second was the only son of the late 
King. He had married Caroline of Anspaeh, a 
good and learned princess. His eldest son, Frederick, 
who was now twenty years of age, was called over 
from Hanover to be made Prince of Wales. During 
the first twelve years of the reign the country enjoyed 
peace ; and the King's chief minister was Sir Robert 
Walpole, who, chiefly by means of bribery, con- 
tinued to hold the office of Premier for twenty-one 
years 

2. A war broke out with Spain, caused by the 
Spaniards 'searching British vessels on the coast of 

Spanish America. In the course of it, Anson^ 
captured a Spanish 'treasure ship, with gold 
to the value of £300,000 ! 

3. George tried to replace Maria-Theresa on the 
throne of Hungary, from which she had been 
driven by the King of Prussia and the King 
of France. The English army at the Battle 

of Dettingen^ was led by the King in person. King 
George, who behaved with great bravery, put the 
French army to flight, and Maria-Theresa regained 
her crown. 



1741 

A.D. 



1743 

A.D. 
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4. Then came the Jacobite rising known as *' The 
Forty-five/' Charles-Edward, son of the Pretender, 
tried to win the crown of England. Leaving 
France, he landed in Scotland with seven officers. 
The people of Edinburgh opened their gates to him, 
and he lived in Holyrood Palace. 

5. Great numbers 'flocked to his standard; and 
when Sir John Cope with the 'royal troops drew 
near Edinburgh, the young Pretender, at the 
head of 2,000 Scots, went out to meet him. 

A battle was fought at Prestonpans f and the 
Highlanders dashed so 'furiously on the English, first 
firing their pistols, and then rushing on with their 
•broadswords, that they gained a complete victory. 

6. If Charles -Edward had at once marched to 
London, he would have had a chance of gaining the 
crown ; but he 'trifled away six weeks at Edinburgh 
with grand balls and parties ; and when he crossed 
the Border with 5,000 men, the people did not rise 
in his favour as he had expected. 

7. He, however, took Carlisle, marched to Man- 
chester, and then southward as far as to ^_,^ 
Derby ; but his Highland chiefs would go no 
further, and he was compelled to return to 
Scotland. His last battle was fought at Culloden,* 
where, in less than an hour, he was completely 
defeated by the English, under the Duke of Cum- 
berland, a son of the King. 

8. Charles fled to the hills, and wandered about 
for five months. A reward of £30,000 was offered 
for 'his head ; but no one would give him up. La 
a ragged and wretched condition he took boat^ and^ 
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setting sail from near the very spot where he had at 
first landed, escaped to France. Many of his friends 
were put to death, and some were banished. His 
later days were spent at Rome, where, it is said, he 
became a miserable drunkard, and where he died of 
apoplexy in 1788. 



"broad-swordB, large swords with 

broad blades, 
flocked to Ms stand^ard, gathered 

around his flag. 
fu-ri-OUB-ly, madly. 



^ An'son. — Commodore Anson made 
a voyage round the world, which occu- 
pied the years 1741-1744. 

2 Det'tingen.— In Bavaria ; 18 miles 
east of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 



his head, as a proof of his death, 
roy^ troops, king's soldiers, 
search-ing, examining. 
treas^ure, money; gold 
tri-fled a-way ' wasted. 



3 Prestonpans'.— On the Firth of 
Forth ; 8^ miles east of Edinburgh. 

* CuUo'den, or Drummossie Moor; 
8 miles north-east of Inverness. It is 
now crossed by a railway. 



33.— ADVENTUKES OF PKINCE CHARLES-EDWAED. 

1. After his return from England to Scotland, 
Prince Charles marched northward and occupied 
Inverness. His purse ran so low, that he w^as 
forced to pay his troops with small supplies of meal ; 
but even these were sometimes not forthcoming, 
upon which occasions the men were obliged to go 
and search for food. A little boiled cabbage often 
served the officers for dinner. 

2. The approach of the Duke of Cumberland led 
Charles out to meet him. Taking up his 



1746 

A.D. 



abode at CuUoden House, the Pretender, on 

hearing that his enemy's birthday was being 

'celebrated at Nairn with great feasting, resolved to 

march thither by night and surprise the 'revellers. 

3. Setting the heather on fire, in order that his 
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troops might lie thought to be still lying on the 
moor, he started, having given as watchword his 
father's empty title of " King James the Eighth," 
But his men had eaten only a biscuit each that day. 
The night was dark, the way wild and toilsome ; 
and, after struggling on all night, he was forced 
to bring them back to their cheerless camp on Cul- 
loden Moor. 

4, Next day a battle was fought there, It b 




with cannon. A well-aimed ball killed a groom 
who held a horse beside the Prince, and covered 
the latter with clay. Snow then began to fall 
right in the faces of the Highlanders. Lord George 
Murray, restless at seeing his men dropping 
under the fire of the royal cannon, sent to -.mAa 
ask the Prince's leave to charge with the j^j^ 
right and centre. The request was granted ; 
and the Highlanders, sword in hand, rushed on so 
•impetuously that they scattered the enemy before 
them like chaff. 

6. tJnfortunately for the Highlanders, however, 
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Cumberland, knowing their method of fighting, had 
drawn up a second line of musketeers behind that 
which they had broken. From this s^ond line 
came so close and deadly a fire, that the High- 
landers, finding their triumph all at once turned 
into 'disaster, were driven back in a 'confused 
mass. 

6. The Macdonalds stood 'inactive on the left, 
because the post of honour on the right, which they 
claimed as the privilege of their clan, had not been 
given to them. They saw their chief, who vainly 
tried to lead them on, shot with many bullets in 
front of them ; but they would not stir, and soon 
fell back to the second line. The Highland army 
was then so severely 'assailed by the royal forces, 
that it broke into two bands of fugitives ; and the 
Battle of CuUoden was over. 

7. Prince Charles, who could scarcely believe his 
eyes, rode off quickly to a house where Lord Lovat 
was residing; but he found no welcome there. 
Starting at ten o'clock that night, he 'galloped 
through the darkness to Invergarry Castle,^ which 
he reached about two hours before dawn. While 
he slept for a short time in his clothes on the 
floor, two salmon were taken from a pool close by, 
and his breakfast • 'consisted merely of fish and 
water. 

8. After spending many days in the utmost 
danger, first in making his way to the western 
shore, and then in sailing among the Western 
Islands, Prince Charles at last landed on South Uist, 
where Clanranald gave him some help. But 
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'rumours of his presence in that island reached the 
royal troops; and a movement was made which was 
intended to catch him as in a trap. Soldiers to the 
number of 2,000 landed ; and 'frigates and 'sloops 
of war surrounded the coast of South Uist. It 
seemed impossible for him to escape. 

9. In this crisis he was saved by the wit 
and heroism of a lady called Flora Macdonald, 
whose stepfather was a captain in the royal 
militia, and who was on a visit to Clanranald. 
Little and mild as Flora was, she proved herself a 
real heroine. Going with Lady Clanranald to a hut 
on the shore, she found the Prince roasting a sheep's 
heart on a wooden skewer. With tears of sorrow 
at his distress, she helped him to dress himself in 
the gown of a maid-servant, which she had taken 
to his hiding-place. She had already got a passport 
from her stepfather, 'permitting her to go to Skye, 
and to bring with her a servant-man and a girl 
called Betty Burke. 

10. In the disguise of Betty, Charles went on 
board a boat that evening, and they rowed away to 
Skye. Charles hid himself in a cave on the shore, 
while Flora went to the wife of Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald to beg assistance for the Prince. As he lay 
there, he was startled by the sound of oars. On 
looking out he found that Flora was returning to 
him by sea. She reported that Lady Macdonald 
could not give him shelter, as her house was filled 
with soldiers; but that she advised him to go to 
Macdonald of Kingsburgh, her husband's factor. 

11. Having parted from Flora at Portree,^ Ghaxk.^^ 
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dressed as a m&n-servant, and now called Lewis Caw, 
crossed the water to Rasay.' A very miserable pic- 
ture has been drawn of his appearance at this time. 
Want of food and sleep, 'exposure to wind and rain, 
and the con.gtant biting of gnats, had made hini thin, 
pale, and hazard. 

12. When it became known that Flora Macdonald 
had aided the Prince in his escape, she was taken 
to London, and put in prison for a year. She was 
then released ; and a number of ladies, favourable to 
the Stewarts, presented her with the sura of £1,500, 
Afterwards, having married the son of .Kingsburgh, 
she emigrated with her husband to North America ; 
but the war there induced them to come home, and 
they both died in Skye. 
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13. After leaving Rasay, Charles hid himself on 
the mainland. The country was covered with sol- 
diers in search of him ; and on one occasion he was 
so hemmed in by a line of sentinels, that for two 
days he lay or crawled among the heather, not 
daring to light a fire. It was only by creeping at 
night down a rocky 'gorge, which a torrent had 
worn during the winter floods, that he managed to 
escape from his dangerous situation. 

14. Soon afterwards he reached a cave among the 
hills, in which seven robbers lived ; and during the 
three weeks he spent with them, he might any day 
have been 'betrayed for the sake of the £30,000 
which the Government had offered for his arrest. 
These men, however, though their calling was dis- 
honest, were not base enough for such conduct. 
Instead of betraying him, they fed him, and even 
ventured into Fort Augustus for newspapers and 
information. One day they brought him, as a royal 
gift, a cake of gingerbread. 

15. At last the Prince managed to join two of 
his 'devoted adherents — Cluny and Lochiel — of 
whom the latter was wounded in the leg ; and then 
the royal wanderer, though still far from safe, found 
better food and greater ease. The first thing he did 
on meeting them was to run to a saucepan, and, 
snatching a silver spoon, to devour with wolfish 
haste the meat which had been simmering on the 
fire. " Now," said he, " I live like a Prince." 

16. While perched with Cluny and Lochiel in a 
den on Mount Benalder,* which was called the Cage 
from the fact of its being hung altxvo«t m toA-^co., 
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he heard the joyful news that two French vessels, 
which had been sent to cany him away, had come 
to anchor in that very arm. of the sea at which he had 
landed fourteen months earlier. The news 
brought a great number of fugitives to the 
place ; and there, with about one hundred 
others, Prince Charles set sail from the land 
of his defeat and peril. He never saw Scotland 



Sept. 2D-29, 

1746 

A.D. 



again. 

as-saUed^ attacked. 

be-trayed^ given up by a false friend. 

cel-e-brat-ed, held, by having fesUv- 

iUes. 
COn-fased^ mixed. 
COXL-Sist-ed, was made up of. 
de-y5t^d, attached, 
dis-as-ter, defeat. 
ex-po-sore, openness. 



1 Invergar'ry.— At the mouth of 
the Grarry, which flows into Loch Oich, 
in the middle of Inverness-shire. 

2 Portree'.— The chief town In the 
island of Skye, on the east coast. 



frigates, ships of war with two masts, 
gal-loped, rode swiftly, 
gorg^, a deep and narrow valley. 
lm-pet^a-0U8-l5, furiously, 
in-ac-tlve, idle, 
per-mlt^tlzig, allowing. 
rev^l-lers, f eastera. 
ru-mours, reports. 
8l00p8, ships with one mast. 



3 Ramsay.— A small island between 
Skye and the mainland. 

4 Benal'der. — A mountain in the 
south of Inverness-shire, between Loch 
Laggan and Loch Ericht. 



34.— THE EOCK OF THE RAVEN. 

[1. The ruined castle of Invergarry^ stands on a rock 
on the banks of Loch Oich, Inverness-shire, close to the 
confluence of the river Garry with the laka The crag 
on which it is built was the ancient gathering-place of 
that branch of Clan CoUa called the Macdonells of Glen- 
garry, and gave its name, " The Rock of the Raven," to 
the slogan or war-cry of that 'formidable tribe. 

2. At the commencement of Prince Charles-Edward's 
rash enterprise, the Prince spent a night there in August 
1T45. Once again Charles slept in that castle^ but in sadly 
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changed guise, for it was on the morning after the fatal 
fight of Culloden. A few days afterwards the deserted 
fortress fell a prey to the destroying army of Duke 
William of Cumberland. ^ Its strength resisted in some 
measure the flames with which it was assailed, and the 
blackened and ivy-clad 'bulwarks still rear themselves 
grandly over the blue waters of Loch Oich. 

3. It appears that the chief of Glengarry himself took 
no part in the rising, nor did his elder son, who was 
absent in France. The younger son was the leader, and 
the intended scapegoat for the family ;^ but the Govern- 
ment was too 'irritated to attend to distinctions of so 
doubtful a character, and, accordingly, in the succeeding 
vengeance, the Macdonells of Glengarry suffered bitterly 
for their disaffection. 

4. In 1794, the Macdonells were formed into a Govern- 
ment corps, under the command of their chieftain; but 
this regiment being 'disbanded in 1802, the principal 
part of the clan removed to Upper Canada, where they 
have given to many scenes the same beloved names as 
those borne by the ^ens of their fathers. The remnant 
of these Macdonells live peaceably in their old locality ; 
nor is there in all Scotland a more interesting or beautiful 
district than that of Glengarry.] 

1. Beware of Macdonell, beware of his wrath ! 
In friendship or 'foray, oh, cross not his path 1 
He knoweth no bounds to his love or his hate. 
And the wind of his 'claymore is 'blasting as Fate. 
Like the hill-cat that springs from her lair in the rock, 
He leaps on his foe — there is death in the shock ; 
And the birds of the air shall be gorged with their 

prey, 
When the chief of Glengarry comes down to the fray. 
With his war-cry, "The Rock of tbe Ra.y^rLl" 
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. The Eagle, he loveth dominion on high, 
He dwells wiih his kindred alone in the sky ; 
Nor heedeth he, Bailing at noon o'er the glen, 
The 'turbulent cares and dissensions of men. 




But the Saven eikulteth vhen Btnfe is at hand, 
His eyes are alight with the gleam of the brand ; 
And still, when the red burning cross* goeth round. 
And gathers Clan Colla at fortified mound, 
The first at the tryst is the Eaven ! 
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3. On the Rock of the Raven, that looks o'er the flood, 
All scathed with the cannon, all stained with the 

blood. 
Had old Invergany long baffled the snows, 
The gales of the mountain, the league of its foes : 
And sternly its bulwarks 'confronted the tide. 
And safely the skiff in their shadow could ride ; 
For upwards and downwards, as far as the sight,^ 
That castle commanded the vale and the height, 
From its 'eyrie, the Rock of the Raven. 

4. But woe for Duke William ! his doom shall be 'bale 
When against him in judgment upriseth the Gael; 
When they cry how green Albyn^ lay weltering in 

gore 
From western Loch Linnhg'' to Cromarty's shore ;^ 
How the course of the victor was marked on the 

cloud, 
By the black wreathing smoke hanging down like a 

shroud 
O'er the hut of the 'vassal, the tower of his lord ; 
For the fire worketh swifter than 'carbine or sword, 
And giveth more joy to the Raven. 

5. Then downcast was Colla,^ sore smitten with dread, 
And hunted for sport with the fox and the gledj^^ 
While old Invergarry, in silence forlorn, 
•Resounded no longer the pipe and the horn. 

But the Raven sat flapping his wings in the brake. 
When the troops of Duke William marched down by 

the lake : 
Their march was at sunset — at dawning of day 
In smouldering heaps were those battlements gray. 
And the castle was left to t\ife "Ra.Neft- 
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6. From mountain and loch hath departed its sway^ 
Yet still the old fortress defieth decay : 
The name of Duke William is foul with disgrace^ 
But the 'bastions he fired are firm in their place ; 
And the clansmen he scattered are gathered again^ 
The song and the dance are restored to the glen ; 
And the chief of Glengarry hath builded his halls ^^ 
On the low woody beach, in the shade of those walls 
That frown from the Rock of the Raven. 



7. And still hath Macdonell the soul of his sires, 

And still hath Clan Colla the old Gaelic fires; 

For the pulse beateth strongly for honour and pride, 

As it throbbed in their breasts who for loyalty died. 

With peace and with plenty the valleys rejoice. 

And the wind hath forgotten the slogan's dread voice; 

And the home of the Gael is as tranquil and bright 

As Loch Oich when it sleeps on a blue summer's 

night 

At the foot of the Rock of the Raven. 

Mrs. D. Ocn^viK. 



bale, misery, 
bast^ions, walls, 
blast^ing, destructive. 
bfU^warks, walls; fortificaUons. 
car-biiie, gun. 
dl^morey broadsword. 
COXL-froxLt-od, opposed. 
dis-bazid^d, dismissed from service. 



ejT^rie (i'-rayX nest 
f or^7» fightiiig. 
for^ml-da-ble, powerful 

ir-rl-t&t-ed, angry; provoked, 
re-sounded, echoed, 
tryst, meeting- place. 
tUT^bU-leXLt, disorderly, 
vas-sal, servant; foUower. 



ilnvergar'ry.— The prefix Inver 
means, in Gaelic, at the mouth of a 
river, or at the meeting of two streams. 
Aber is the corresponding {ureftz in 
Cymric, as in Aberdeen. The river 
Garry flows into Loch Oich from the 
west. The valley is caUed Glengarry, 
whence the name of the clan, and also 
of a well-known Scottish bonnet. Loch 
Oich is between Loch Kess and Loch 
Itochj, and is thus part of the Cale- 
donian Canal. 



2 Duke WUliam of Cumberland* 
— Second son of George II., who com- 
manded the royal army at Culloden. 

3 The Intended scapegoat for 
the family.— The family were pre- 
pared to sacrifice the second son, in 
order that the rest might escape. 

4 Red burning eross.— The "fleiy 
cross " sent round to gather the clans- 
men for war. It consisted of any light 
wood. Its extremities were burned, and 
w«tQ dipped in the blood of a goat slain 
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for the occasion. Whoever received 
the cross was bound to carry it to the 
next habitation. 

6 As far as the sight— As far as 
the eye could reach. 

« AlOjyn.— ScoUand. 

7Loch Un'nhe (Lin'-nay).— An arm 
of the sea in Argyleshire ; the outlet of 
the Caledonian Canal on the west coast. 

8 Crom^arty'S shore.— At the Mo- 



ray Firth, the outlet of the Caledonian 
Canal on the east coast 

9 Colla.— The Macdonell clan. 

10 The gled.— The kite, a kind of 
hawk or falcon found in Scotland. 

11 Hath bnllded his halls.— The 
modem house of Glengarry lies lower 
down on the bank of the lake, and 
contrasts strikingly with the gloomy 
Bock. 



35.-GEORGE H. (PART H) 

1. The war with France had come to an end ; 
imi a fresh 'dispute arose (the Seven Years* 
War), and fighting by land and by sea was 
carried on between the English and the 
French in all parts of the world, though chiefly in 
India and North America. 

2. The French tried to destroy the English 'settle- 
ments in both 'quarters; but in India all their 
efforts were made 'fruitless by the bravery of ^--_ 
Lord Clive, who took away all the French 
possessions in that part of the world. By 

the great Battle of Plassey^ he conquered Bengal, 
and founded the English Empire in India. Shortly 
before that, the native prince of Bengal had 'suffo- 
cated one himdred and twenty-three English pris- 
oners by shutting them up for a whole night in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

3. In North America, Quebec ^ was taken 

by the English under General Wolfe, and the ^ ^ 
whole of Canada came into the hands of Eng- 
land. Wolfe was killed in battle on the Heights of 
Abraham. 
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4. George the Second died suddenly of heart 

disease, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
^ He was a good king, and his homely man- 

ners and kindly ways made him a favourite 
with his people. His eldest son, Frederick, had 
died from the stroke of a cricket ball some years be- 
fore, leaving nine children, the eldest of whom came 
next to the throne as George the Third. 

5. Important Events. — In this reign Whitefield 
and the two Wesleys separated from the Established 
Church of England, and founded the Society of 
Wesleyan Methodists. — The Porteous riot made a* 
great stir in Scotland : a 'smuggler named Wilson 
was being executed at Edinburgh : the hangman 
and the soldiers were pelted by the mob, which also . 
made a rush to get Wilson out of their hands : Cap- 
tain Porteous fired on the crowd, and several were 
killed ; for which he was seized by the enraged 
mob, and hanged on a dyer's pole (1736). 

6. Towards the end of this reign, the famous 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, became 
leader of the House of Commons (1756). Other 
leading statesmen of the time were Charles James 
Fox and Edmund Burke. 



dls-pnte^ quarreL 
firalt-l688, vain ; of no use. 
qoax^ters, parta of the world. 
Bet^tle-meXLtS, places where English 
people had settled. 



Binu£^gl6r, man who brought articles 
into the country without paying a 
tax on them. 

SUf^fO-C&t-ed, smothered; caused to 
die for want of air. 



1 Plas'Bey.—In the province of Ben- 
gal, on the west bank of the Hoogly, 
the branch of the Ganges on which Cal- 
cutta stands; 90 miles north of Calcutta. 



3 Quebec^— The oldest cityln Canada, 
then the capital of the French posses* 
sions there. It stands on the north bank 
of the St Lawrence. . 
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36.— THE EXPLOITS OF CLIVE. 

1. The pranks of the boy, who was once the 
terror of the shopkeepers of Market-Drayton in 
Shropshire, foreshowed a firmness and a daring 
which can be clearly discerned in the ripe manhood 
of Robert Lord Clive. On one occasion, while he 
was engaged with a troop of idle boys in 'damming 
up a dirty stream with turf for the purpose of turn- 
ing its course into the shop of a hostile tradesman, 
the bank of turf gave way. The toil of an hour 
seemed likely to be destroyed in a moment by the 
gushing water. But Clive flung his body across 
the breach, and blocked the way, until his playmates 
had made a heap of sods 'sufficiently high to stop 
the flow. At last he became so great a torment to 
the neighbours, and to his parents, that a writership 
in the East India Company's service was obtained 
for him, and he was shipped off* to Madras. 

2. His life as a clerk was 'wearisome to him ; 
and the debts into which his scanty pay forced him 
grew very heavy. Vexed and disheartened, he 
locked himself into his own room one day for the 
purpose of committing 'suicide. Twice he raised 
the flint pistol to his head and pulled the trigger ; 
twice it snapped without going oif ! 

3. He laid down the pistol and sat brooding over 
his troubles, when a friend knocked at the door. 
Clive let him in. The pistol was lying on the 
table.' " Take it and fire it out of the window," said 
the 'desponding clerk. The friend took it up, drew 
the trigger, and the report echoed through the too\!a.. 
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Clive sprang up and cried, " I feel that I am reserved 
for something great !" 

4. The two great 'exploits, by which Clive secured 
to England the possession of Madras and Bengal, 
were the Defence of Arcot and the Battle of Plassey. 

5. After the French seized Madras, Clive escaped 
in the dress of a Mussulman to Fort St. David. 
There, with nothing to do as a clerk, he took a 
musket and went out to fight: and his daring 
valour soon made him so marked that he was 
intrusted with a command. 

6. While a native pretender, who was in alliance 
with the French, was besieging Trichinopoly,^ Clive 
advanced in the midst of a terrific storm of thunder 
and lightning to the town of Arcot,^ which was the 
capital of the Carnatic.^ Arcot consisted of some 
straggling streets, surrounding a 'citadel, the ram- 
parts of which were low and broken. So fright- 
ened was the native officer who commanded the 
place, that he yielded it at once to Clive. 

7. Then came the grand difficulty: having got 
the fortress, how to keep it. The young English- 
man found within the loose and crumbling walls 
just eight cannon of different sizes, and he expected 
to get two eighteen-pounders from Madras, now re- 
stored to England. With these mounted at favour- 
able points, he commenced his defence in the face of 
a native army, growing every day larger. In several 
•sallies he was successful; and in the difficult under- 
taking of bringing the two eighteen-pounders through 
the enemy's lines he also succeeded. 

8. The foe grew furious, and showered cannon- 
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tails and musket bullets on the walls in vast num- 
bers ; but in spite of famine and assault the defence 
was •admirably sustained. The enemy then made up 
their minds to a last desperate attack, and they chose 
for it a holy day, on which the native soldiers were 
likely to be in a state of mad 'intoxication. 

9. At the dawn huge elephants were driven 
toward the gates, which they were to force open 
with 'massive plates of iron bound upon their fore- 
heads. At the same time, swarms of dark turbaned 
men ran from their camp and leaped down into the 
ditch, wherever it contained rubbish ; while others 
got on a raft, where the ditch held water, and tried 
to push it over to the broken walls. 

10. Clive was ready for both attempts. The 
elephants, smarting \mder a rain of bullets, which 
pierced their thick skins, ran back on their drivers, 
trampling them to death. With his own hands 
Clive pointed a cannon which sent a shower of 
grape among the crowd huddled on the raft, and 
cleared it at once. The enemy, 'baffled at every 
point, gave up the siege and withdrew. This de- 
fence was the turning-point in the strife which 
secured to Britain the possession of Madras. 

1 1. The tyranny and cruelty of Sujah Dowlah, an 
Indian prince who had taken Calcutta, brought Clive 
to Bengal for the sake of avenging the crime of the 
Black Hole. The place was deserted by the Gov- 
ernor and the Commandant ; but one hundred and 
forty-six Europeans were captured by the boyish 
monster, and were pushed into a low and dark cell, 
only twenty feet square, with no means of admit- 
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ting air except two little windows secured with 
iron bars. 

12. In a few minutes they began to feel 'suffoca- 
tion, and screamed out to the guard : but the guard 
only laughed. A dreadful struggle then began 
among the prisoners to get near the windows, for on 
this their lives depended. In this struggle the 
weakest were overcome, and sank down to die. 
Money was offered in great sums to the sentinels, if 
they would go and waken the Prince ; but they 
refused, because these Eastern tyrants used some- 
times to cut off a man's head for so slight a thing 
as rousing them from sleep. 

13. Hour by hour the screams and struggles 
grew fainter, for the few that remained alive were 
too weak to cry out ; and, when in the morning an 

I order came to, open the 
door the rush of a hot 
stench from the corpses 
w ithin almost over- 
powered the men who 
undid the bolts. Of the 
twenty three persons that 
came out alive, fever 
killed several in a short 
time 

14! This Clime was 
a\enged on the field of 
Plassey There Clive, 
having retalcen Calcutta, 
met the cruel Nabob in battle. The native array 
was 'enormous; the British force very small. Can- 
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nons, placed on high platforms which were drawn 
along by white oxen and pushed from behind by- 
elephants, opened a harmless fire on the British lines, 
which were * protected by a mud wall. 

15. Clive waited quietly for the enemy to 

attack him. Indeed he was so cool in this 

hour of danger, that, being very tired, he lay ' 
down to sleep : but the army of the enemy 
was in fact a mere mob armed with matchlocks 
and spears, and they undertook no distinct move- 
ment. They loaded and fired, until a shower of 
rain wet their powder, and then they began to re- 
treat. Of this Clive quickly took advantage. He 
pointed his artillery on the broken masses of the 
enemy, and turned their confusion into headlong 
flight. The Nabob lost all his artillery and his 
baggage. Ever since that day the English have 
been -supreme in India. 



ad-mi-ra-bly, splendidly. 
baf^fled, defeated; balked. 
dt-a-del, fortress. 

dam-xnlxifir, stopping. 
de-spond-ing, losing hope. 
6-IIOT^inoUB, very large. 
ez-ploltS^ feats. 
ln-tOZ-1-ca-tloxi, drunkenness. 



mas^ve, weighty. 
pro-tect^ed, guarded. 
sal-lies, attacks on besiegers, 
suf-fl^ent-ly, enough. 

SUf-fO-Ca^tlOXI, choking. 
8U-1-Cide» self-destruction. 
811-prexne', most powerful 
wea^rl-some, tiresome. 



1 Trlcbinop'Oll— A town 180 miles 
south-west of Madras. 

2 Ar^COt. — Sixty-four miles south- 
west of Madras. 



3 The CamaVlC.— The south-east- 
em portion of the peninsula of Hin- 
dustan, extending along the coast, and 
inland for 75 miles. 



37.— THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. 

1. A young English General, named James Wolfe, 
set out to ascend the St. Lawrence one summer, as 

(681) 
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soon as the ice of that river had broken up and 
floated down to the sea. Though only thirty-one 
years of age, he commanded a force of about eight 
thousand men. In the fleet which •accompanied 
him there were two men 'destined to future great- 
ness. The one was Jervis, who, with Nelson's aid, 
won the Battle of St. Vincent : the other was James 
Cook, the great explorer of the Pacific. The object 
of the expedition was the capture of Quebec, the 
capital of Canada, which was then a French prov- 
ince. 

2. Quebec stands on the point of a rocky 'pro- 
jection, looking down the river St. Lawrence. The 
bank of the stream is high and craggy : and some 
miles below Quebec, in the centre, dividing the 
current into two branches, lies an island, called the 
Isle of Orleans. Opposite this island, on the north 
bank of the river, a tributary called the Montmo- 
rency, after leaping from a ledge of rock 250 feet 
high, flows quietly into the St. Lawrence. 

3. From the camp which Wolfe formed on the 
Isle of Orleans, the steep rock of Quebec could be 
seen. He soon took possession of a point called 
Point Levi, on the south bank, from which he could 
pour red-hot shot and shells into the town, and set 
the houses on fire. This, however, did not harm 
the Citadel. For nearly two months Wolfe lay on 
the island and beside the Montmorency, gaining 
little or no advantage in his attacks. 

4. Twice the British fleet was assailed by fire- 
ships, which came blazing down the stream at 

night, lighting up the woods and rocks with a red 
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glare. But the British managed to draw them a 
with grappling-irons, and left them to bum to tho 
water's edge. It seemed to Wolfe, whose health 
was very frail, that he was destined to die without 
'achieving any good for his country. Every land- 
ing^lace and ledge of rock was guarded by floating 
batteries; for the French had a great many gun-boats, 

5, At last, aa he .sailed up the stream, examining 
the banks with a careful eye, he noticed a bay, 
from which a narrow, winding path ran up the 
rocks toward the Plains of Abraham, as tho table- 
land above the town was called. There were a few 
tents at the top of the path ; but they "indicated a 
guard of only about one hundred men. At this 
spot Wolfe resolved to land by night, 

6. Hia ships and men had been •previously 
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moved up the river, for the purpose of drawing 
the attention of the enemy from what he was about 
to do. Having spent a day in preparing his men 
and giving them 'instructions, he rowed from one 
ship to another to see that all understood their 
duty. 

7. At one in the morning the boats full of 
soldiers were unmoored, and drifted slowly down 
the current. No sail was set ; and as the oars were 
muffled, no noise was made. Everything was favour- 
able to a surprise. As the boat containing Wolfe and 
his staff dropped down the stream, the general repeated 
Gray's Elegy in a low voice, dwelling solemnly on 
that verse which speaks of the common lot : — 

" The boast of "heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that youth e'er gave, 
Await alike the • inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

8. Some light infantry, leaping ashore, climbed 

up the face of the cliffs, swin^jinor themselves 

S6Pt. 14, 

175^ ^^^^^ ^^® ledge to another by means of the 
^D^ ash and the maple trees that clothed the steep. 
Their duty was to 'dislodge the sentinels on 
the top ; which they did by firing a few shots. The 
rest of the army then walked two abreast up the 
winding-path ; and at dawn Wolfe had them drawn 
out on the lofty plain with a forest behind them. 

9. " It can only be a small party come to burn a 
few houses and then go away," said Montcalm, the 
French General, when he heard that men in British 
uniform were seen on the heights. But he soon 
knew that it was the British army drawn up in 
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order of battle. His own army was stronger than 
the British, and his spirit was 'undaunted. 

10. After some firing on both sides from the 
artillery, Montcalm led the French to the attack. 
But the groimd was full of hollows and was crossed 
with rail fences in many places, so that the soldiers 
in their advance fell into disorder and fired very 
wildly. Wolfe had told his men not to pull a trigger 
until the enemy were within forty yards of them ; 
and consequently the discharge of the English 
muskets was very close and deadly. 

11. When Wolfe saw the lines shaking under 
the fire, he led his men rapidly forward with the 
bayonet, and broke the hostile array completely. 
In the advance a bullet struck his wrist : he re- 
ceived another in the body ; but neither wound 
could stop him. At last a third pierced his breast. 
'' Hold me up," said he to an oflScer ; " do not let 
my brave fellows see me drop." His head then 
drooped, and he almost swooned in the arms of 
those who were carrying him to the rear. 

12. While one of them was holding water to his 
lips, the officer 'supporting him cried out suddenly, 
" They run ! they run ! " — " Who run ? " asked the 
dying man, starting up with an effort which brought 
the blood welling from his wounded breast. — " The 
French," was the reply, " are running everywhere." 
— " Do they run already ? " said Wolfe, with his 
last words giving an order to make the victory 
complete ; " then go to Colonel Burton and bid him 
cut off the fugitives with Webb's regiment. I die 
happy." 
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13. Equally brave and glorious was the way in 
which Montcalm met his death. He too had re- 
ceived a bullet in his body ; and the surgeon told 
him that it was a mortal wound. " How long shall 
I live?" said he. — "Perhaps less than twelve hours." 
— "So much the better. I am very glad," ex- 
claimed the gallant soldier ; " for I shall not live to 
see the surrender of Quebec" 



dBB^UOed, fated ; ordalDed. 
dlB-lcM^B', nman. 
her'-aia-iy, high birth; nobiUly. 
lU^-eat-ed, ihDwed. 



in-flv^l-ta-ble, not hUb to b«»v 
in-BtTUC^UonB, onlen. 
pre'Tl-oHB-ly, belore. 
pro-Jec^tlon, headUnd. 
■up-port^li^, holdlni op. 
uii-dAantX«d, [etrleea ; bold. 
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38.— THE TAKING OF QUEBEC. 

1. Amidst the 'clamour of 'exulting joys 

Which 'triumph forces from the 'patriot heart, 
Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice, 

And quells the 'raptures which from Pleasure start. 

2. O Wolfe ! to thee a streaming flood of woe 

Sighing we pay, and think e'en 'conquest dear : 
Quebec in vain shall teach our breasts to glow, 
Whilst thy sad fate 'extorts the heart- wrung tear. 

3. Alive, the foe thy dreadful 'vigour fled. 

And saw thee fall with joy-pronouncing eyes ; 
Yet they shall know thou conquerest, though dead — 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise ! 

Goldsmith. 



clamour, noise. 
COft^LUest, victory, 
ex-torts^ draws forth. 
ex-ult^is^, rejoicing. 



pa-tri-Ot, loving one's country. 
rap-tures, transports. 
trl-umph, victory. 
vigf^ur, energy. 



39.-GEOEaE m. (PABT I) 

1760 to 1820 A.D.— 60 years. 

1. George the Third, grandson of the late King, 
came to the throne at the age of twenty-two, and ai 
a time when Britain had become the most powerful 
nation in the world. During the Seven Years* 
War, in which England was the ally of Prussia 
against Austria, Russia, and France, twenty-five 
islands, nine cities, and twelve millions of ^ ^ 
treasure had been taken. Peace was restored 

A.D. 

by the Treaty of Paris. 
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2, Then aroae the famous quarrel with the Ameri- 
can Colonies. The English Government claimed the 
right of 'taxing them, although they sent no 
vJ inembera to the House of Commons ; and 
accordingly it passed the 'Stamp Act. This 
raised such a storm of anger that the Act had to be 




withdrawn. But the right to tax was still claimed; 
and in spite of the loud ■warnings of Pitt, Fox, and 
Burke, taxes were laid on tea and other articles 'im- 
ported into America. 

3. The Americans, however, i-efused to pay them ; 
and several cargoes of taxed tea, sent from England 
to Boston,' were turned overboard in Boston harbour 
by some of the inhabitants 'dii^uised aa Red Indians. 
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England resolved to sulxlue the colonists by the 
sword. Large bodie? of troops weie sent out 

, i. The Americans raised an amiy m their own 
defence, under the command of George Wash- 
ington. Then they drew up a Declaration ^JT" 
of Independence, and formed a union of thir 
teen 'States, under the name of the United States of 
America. 

5. A desperate 
struggle wa-s car- 
ried on for seven 
years, during 
which many 
bloody battles 
were fought. At 
last Lord Corn- 
wallis, with 7,000 
British troops, was 
hemmed in at 
Yorktown* by 
Washington, and 
was forced to sur- 
render. WASHimiTOS. 

6. Another English army, under General Bur- 
goyne, had surrendered at Saratoga^ some time pre- 
viously ; and then England decided to give up the 
strife. A treaty was drawn up, by which the in- 
dependence of the States was acknowledged. 
A general peace soon followed, embracing not 
only America, but also France, Spain, and 
Holland, which, during the struggle with the States, 
had been united against England. 
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THE TEA CHESTS OF BOSTON. 



7. The United States of America then set up a 
•Republic, the head of which is a President, who is 
elected for a term of four years. George Washing- 
ton was the first President. After his first term of 
office, he was re-elected for other four years. 

8. England, once more at rest from war, was 
'prosperous at home, and was following the arts of 

peace; but a fresh 'source of trouble arose 
when a terrible Revolution broke out h\ 
France, which threw Europe into the deep- 
est gloom. At Paris, a mob, excited by poverty 
and bad government, rose against King Louis the 
Sixteenth, whom, with hi^ Queen, they beheaded. 

9. France was declared a Republic, the law was 
set at nought, and a number of fearful events fol- 
lowed during twenty-two years, by which nations 
were shaken, thrones were overturned, and 'fertile 
districts were drenched in blood. 



1789 

A.D. 



dlB-guised', made to appear, 
fer-tile, fruitfuL 
im-port-ed, brought. 
proB-per-ou8, successful. 
re-pul>-llc, country ruled by the 
people. 



source, cause. [stamps. 

Stamp Act, Act putting a tax (H) 
states, provinces; divisions, 
taz-ing them, deciding the amount 

of taxes they should pay. 
wam-lngs, words of caution. 



^ Bos'tOXL — Capital of Massachusetts. 
2 York'tOWn.— In Virginia; 50 miles 
south-east of Kichmond. 



3 Sarato'ga.— In New York State; 
32 miles north of Albany, and the same 
distance from Lake Champlain. 



40.— THE TEA CHESTS OF BOSTON. 

1. A ship once sailed into Boston Harbour, on 

the North American shore, having a •cargo of one 

hundred chests of tea. It came to anchor dose to 

a place called Griffin's Wharf. The people of the 
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town, angry at taxation which the British Govern- 
ment was trying to impose on them, •determined 
that they would allow no tea, which was one of the 
things taxed, to be landed. They placed a guard on 
the wharf, with orders to ring the alarum-bell if 
any attempt should be made by night to bring the 
chests ashore. Two other ships laden with tea also 
arrived, and were moored close by. 

2. As the •intention of the people was to send 
all the tea back to England, the merchant to whom 
these cargoes had been sent asked the Governor of 
the castle for a certificate of clearance,^ without 
which the ships could not leave the harbour. This 
demand was rejected by the Governor, who said 
that it would be dishonouring to the laws and to 
the King to grant such a certificate. 

3. When this reply was 'announced in the public 
assembly of the citizens, a man in the gallery, who 
was dressed and painted like an Indian, gave 

a war-whoop, which brought the whole mass h^o 
of people to their feet in an instant. They ^^ 
rushed down to the wharf ; and then about 
twenty other men, who were in fact either sailors or 
carpenters, but who had disguised themselves in the 
'costume of the red men, went on board the tea-ships 
with hammers and chisels in their hands, and in less 
than two hours broke open and emptied into the 
sea three hundred and forty chests. 

4. There was little noise, and no injury whatever 
was done to the ships or to their crews. A great 
crowd stood on the wharf, " watching the harbour 
grow black;" and, when all was over, eadx ^jc^^wcl 
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went home to think of the results likely to spring 
from a step so daring and decided, 

5. One evening in April, a party of British ofSeeiB 

left the city of Boston, which was then held 

t^. for King George the Third, by General Gage, 

^jj for the purpose, to all appearance, of dining 

at the town of Cambridge,'' and passing a 

pleasant evening there. Their real object was to 




guard the loads leading to Concord^ ksfc any mes- 
sengers from Boston might gi^e wanung that it 
British force would advance that \ery mght to seize 
and destroy the arms and "ammunition which had 
been collected there by the colonists The 'pre- 
caution, however, was 'unavailing ; for men who 
knew the country reached Lexinfiiton,* and there bells 
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began to ring and cannon to fire the alarm, which 
soon spread far and wide. 

6. At eleven that night some royal grenadiers 
and light infantry left Boston, and by marching all 
night came n6ar the scene of action about five in 
the morning. There was a small 'muster of the 
colonists on the road, and afterwards on the 
bridge north of the town of Concord; but hit^k' 
they were driven from their position by the ^ ^ 
royal troops, who, entering the town, began to 

do what they had come to 'accomplish. They spiked 
two twenty-four pound cannon — that is, hammered 
large nails into their touch-holes ; they threw a 
quantity of bullets into the river ; and they de- 
stroyed a great many barrels of flour. 

7. During all this time the colonists were flocking 
from every quarter, with their rifles in their hands, 
driving into Concord before their narrowing circle 
the light infantry, who had spread out as skir- 
mishers on every side. Dead men, in British uni- 
form and in American dress, already strewed the 
fields. 

8. The British then began their retreat, the line 
of which lay between clumps of trees and other 
places of shelter, of which the Americans took full 
advantage. The colonists were used to shooting 
deer in the forests ; and they now shot men with 
unerring aim. Their bullets brought down the 
officers in great numbers ; and their knowledge of 
the coimtry was of great advantage to them. If 
Gage had not sent two field-pieces and some sol- 
diers to meet the 'retreating force at Lexm^ioAs.^ 
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scarcely a man would have reached Boston to tell 
the story of the march. 



ac-com-plish, effect. 
axn-mu-ni-tion, powder and shot 
an-nounced', made known. 
car^O, ship's load. 
<:os^tume, dress. 
de-ter-mined, resolved. 



In-ten-tion, pnrpose. 
mus-teiy gathering. 
pre-cau-tioxi, plan; step taken be- 
forehand, 
re-treat^ing, retiring. 
un-a-yail-ing, useless. 



1 Certificate of clearance. —A 

writing to show that a ship has been 
cleared at the custom-house, [of Boston. 

2 Cam'bridge.— Three miles west 



3 Con'cord.— Seventeen miles north- 
west of Boston. 

^Lex'lng^XL — Eleven miles north- 
west of Boston. 



41.— THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 

1. In May the American yeomanry, to the 

number of nearly 20,000, blockaded Boston, 

i?' where Gage's garrison had been 'augmented to 

^jj 10,000 men. The American 'intrenchmenis 

formed a line twenty miles long, south-west 
of Boston. North of Boston, and separated from 
Charlestown by an inlet, are two hills, the higher of 
which is called Bunker Hill, and the lower Breed 
Hill. As these hills completely command the city, 
the Americans resolved to seize and fortify the 
former. It is said that Gage had resolved to occupy 
these heights on the night of the 18th June; but 
Gage was habitually too late. 

2. On the evening of the IGth, 1,200 Ameri- 
cans, under General Prescott, mustered on Gam- 
bridge Common, and marched to the top of the 
hill without beins: discovered. Intrenchments were 
hastily thrown up ; and in the morning Gage was 
^astonished to see earth- works and swarms of armed 
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men where the night hefore there had only been 
untrodden grass 

3. Gi^e determmed to carry the works by as&ault 
On the afternoon of the 17th, 3,000 picked men 
under Generals Howe and Pigot left Boston and 
were landed on the peninsula. The plan of attack 
was simple enough. The English were to march 
straight up the hill and drive the "undisciplined 
Americans away. But the task was not so easy as 
it seemed. The day was " exceeding hot." 

The English soldiers were heavily laden with 
provisions and other 'equipments, to enable them to 
hold the heights when they had gained them. The 
hill was Kteep, the grass was long, the enemy was 
watchful and resolute. 

4. AVhile yet a long way off, the English opened 
a harmless fire of musketry. There was no reply 
from the American lines, for the men had been 
ordered to withhold their fire till they could see the 
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white of the Englishmen's eyes, and then to aim 
low. When within one hundred and fifty yards of 
the works, the column received a volley so close and 
deadly as to send its sadly 'diminished numbers reel- 
ing down the hill. 

5. Again they advanced almost to the American 
works, and again they 'sustained a bloody 'repulse. 
Then stripping off their greatcoats, and leaving them 
with their knapsacks at the hill-foot, they resolved 
to end the fight with the bayonet. The ammuni- 
tion of the Americans being 'exhausted, they could 
•give the enemy only a single volley. The English 
swarmed over the parapet. There was a brief hand- 
to-hand struggle. The Americans fled down the 
hill, and across the Neck to Cambridge, the English 
ships raking them with grape-shot as they ran. 

G. They had done their work. Victory no doubt 
remained with the English. Their object had been 
to carry the American intrenchments, and they had 
carried them. But much greater than that was the 
gain of the Americans. They had proved to them- 
selves and to the world that, with the help of some 
slight field-works, it was possible for undisciplined 
•patriots to meet on equal terms the best troops 
England could send against them. Henceforth the 
success of the Revolution was assured. " Thank 
God," said Washington, when he heard of the battle; 
" the liberties of the country are safe.'* 



as-ton-ished, surprised. 
aug-ment^d, increased. 
di-xnln^islied, reduced. 
e-quip-ments, preparations ; out- 
fit. 
eX'havLSt^, done. 



in-trench-ments, field-works ; lines 

of defence. 
pa^trl-0t8, lovers of country. 
re-pulse^ defeat. 
BUB-tained', bore ; suffered. 
,UIl-di8^-plined, not trained. 
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42.— BUNKER HILL. 

1. It was a starry night in June, the air was soft and still, 
When the " minute-men "^ from Cambridge came, and 

gathered on the hill ; 
Beneath us lay the sleeping town, around us 'frowned 

the fleet. 
But the pulse of freemen, not of slaves, within our 

bosoms beat ; 
And every heart rose high with hope, as fearlessly we said , 
"We will be numbered with the free, or numbered 

with the dead !" 

2. "Bring out the line to mark the trench, and stretch it 

on the sward !" 
The trench is marked, the tools are brought, we utter 

not a word, 
But stack our guns, then fall to work with 'mattock 

and with spade, 
A thousand men with 'sinewy arms, and not a sound 

is made ; 
So still were we, the stars beneath, that scarce a 

whisper fell ; 
We heard the red-coat's ^ musket click, and heard him 

cry, " All's well ! " 



3. See how the mom is breaking ! the red is in the sky : 
The mist is creeping from the stream that floats in 

silence by ; 
The Livel'i/a^ hull 'looms through the fog, and they our 

works have spied. 
For the ruddy flash and round-shot part in thunder 

from her side ; 
(esi) 10 
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And the Falcon and the Cerberus make every bosom 
thrill, 

With gun and shell, and drum and bell, and boat- 
swain's^ whistle shrill : 

But deep and wider grows the trench, as spade and 
mattock ply j 

For we have to 'cope with fearful odds, and the time 
is drawing nigh ! 

4. Up with the pine-tree banner ! Our gallant Prescott^ 

stands 
Amid the plunging shells and shot, and plants it with 

his hands. 
Up with the shout ! for Putnam^ comes upon his 

reeking bay, 
With bloody spur and foamy bit, in haste to join the 

fray; 
And PoMEROY, with his snow-white hairs, and face all 

flush and sweat, 
•Unscathed by French and Indian, wears a youthful 

glory yet 

5. But thou whose soul is glowing in the summer of thy 

years, 
•Unvanquishable Warren, thou, the youngest of thy 

peers,'^ 
Wert born and bred, and shaped and made, to act a 

patriot's part, 
And dear to us thy presence is as heart's blood to the 

heart J 

* * * * ♦ 

6. Hark { from the town a trumpet ! The barges at the 

wharf 
Are crowded with the living freight ; and now they're 
pushing off : 
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With clash and glitter, trump and drum, in all its 
bright array, 

Behold the splendid sacrifice^ move slowly o'er the 
bay! 

And still and Btill the barges fill, and still across the 
deep. 

Like thunder-clouds along the sky, the hostile 'trans- 
ports sweep. 



7. And now they're forming at the Point ; and now the 

lines advance : 
We see beneath the 'sultry sun their polished bayonets 

glance ; 
We hear a-near the throbbing drum, the bugle-challenge 

ring; 
<^ck bursts and loud the flashing cloud, and rolls 

from wing to wing ; 
But on the height our bulwark stands, 'tremendous in 

its gloom — 
As 'sullen as a treble sky, and jsilent as a tomb. 



8. And so we waited till we saw, at scarce ten rifles' 
length. 

The old 'vindictive Saxon spite, in all its stubborn 
strength ; 

When sudden, flash on flash, around the jagged ram- 
part burst 

From every gun the livid light upon the foe ac- 
cursed. 

Then quailed a monarch's might before a free-born 
people's ire ; 

Then drank the sward the veteran's life,® where swept 
the yeoman's fire. 
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9. Then, staggered by the shot, we saw their •serried 

columns reel, 
And fall, as falls the bearded rye beneath the reaper's 

steel; 
And then arose a mighty shout that might have waked 

the dead — 
" Hurrah ! they run ! the field is won ! Hurrah ! the 

foe is fled ! " 
And every man hath dropped his gun to clutch a 

neighbour's hand, 
As his heart kept praying all the while for home and 

native land. 



10. Thrice on that day we stood the shock of thrice a 
thousand foes, 

And thrice that day within our lines the shout of 
victory rose ; 

And though our swift fire slackened then, and, red- 
dening in the skies, 

We saw from Charlestown's roofs and walls the flamy 
columns rise, 

Yet, while we had a cartridge left, we still maintained 
the fight. 

Nor gained the foe one foot of ground upon that 
blood-stained height. 



11. What though for us no laurels bloom, and o*er the 

nameless brave 
No sculptured trophy, scroll, or 'hatch records a 

warrior grave ' 
What though the day to us was lost ! — upon that 

deathless page 
The everlasting charter stands for every land and agel 
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12. For man hath broke his 'felon bonds, and cast them in 
the dust, 

And claimed his heritage divine, and justified the 
trust; 

While through his rifted prison-bars the hues of free- 
dom pour, 

O'er every nation, race, and clime, on every sea and 
shore. 

Such glories as the patriarch viewed, when, 'mid the 
darkest skies, 

He saw above a ruined world the Bow of Promise ^<^ 
rise. 

OOZZBNS. 

SUl-trjr, burning. 

trans-ports, ships for caixTing 

soldiers. 
tre-men-dous, of overpowering 

strength. 
un-scathed^ not injured. 
llXL-vafl^uisll-a-blei unconquer - 

able. 
Vin-dic-tive, revengeful. 



cope, contend. 

fel^n, slavish. 

frowned, looked stem ; threatening. 

hatcll, hatchment; coat of arms. 

looms, looks large. 

mat^tOCk, a kind of pick-axe. 

ser^rled, close; dense. 

Bln^W-y, strong. 

BUl-len, gloomy. 



1 Miniate men. — Men ready to 
march at a minute's notice. 

2 Red-coat— A British soldier. 

3 Lively, Falcon, Cerl>erus. — 
Names of ships in the English fleet. 

< Boatswain (Bos'n). — The officer 
who summons the men to their posts 
with his whistle. 

« Prescott, Colonel William.— Com- 
mander of the American forces. His 
grandson was William Hickling Pres- 
cott, the American historian. 

^Putnam, Israel. — A farmer and 
tavern-keeper, whose genius for war 
was first shown in the French and 
Indian War (1758). At the close of 
that war he returned to his farm. 



When the revolutionary war broke out 
he was made a major-general, and 
proved a brave and able leader. Pom- 
eroy and Warren were also American 
officers. 

7 The youngest of thy peers. — 
A man is not one of his own peers, and 
therefore cannot be the yoimgest of 
them. The meaning is, younger than 
any of his comrades. 

8 The splendid sacrifice.— Fine 
body of men about to be sacrificed. 

9 Then drank the sward, etc. — 
Then the sward drank the life-blood of 
the veteran. 

10 The Bow of Promise.— The rain- 
bow. 
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4a-oE0BaE in. (past n.) 

1. On the death of the King and Queen of 
France, war was declared against the new Republic 
by England, Austria, Prussia, and other States. 
The English took Toulon ; but they were driven 
back by the French under Napoleon Baonaparte, a 
Corsican' officer, 
who soon drew to 
himself the atten- 
tion of all Europe 
by his skill as a 
general. 

2. He drove the 
AuHtrian f oreea out 
of itslj, and toreei 
Prllssia^ to sue for 
peace. Thereafter 
sidled across 
'^ the Mediterranesn 
with a great fleet 
and aimy io in- 
vade Egypt^ in- 
tending, if possible, to reach and eonqu^- the Indian 
Empire.^ After taking* possession of IColta^ <ai his 
Wfty, he landed at Alexandria,* nmrcKed to Quro,* 
and gained the Battle of the Pframida. 

3. But his fleet was pursued by Nelson, the great 

English 'Admiral, and was utterly defeated in 

\'^ Aboukir Bay,« at the famous Battle of the 

Nile. In this battle, which was fought in 

the night, nine French ships were taken, and two 





burned : the "fiag-ahip 
was blown up, and the 
French Admiral, with a 
crew of one thousand 
men, perished. Napo- 
leon then marched to 
SjTTa; but being de- 
feated there, he left 
his army, and returned 
to France, He was 
inade Emperor in 
1804. 

4. The Iri.ih were greatly displeased with the 
manner in which they were treated by the English 
Government. Soon after the French Revolution, 
they attempted a Rebellion; but it was i?peedily put 
down. It was felt, however, to he necessary to 
'bind Ireland more closely to the empire. 
After much oppo.sition in Ireland, the Union 
of the i^l laments wa.s effected. Ireland 
was to send thirty-two lords and one hundred com- 
moners to the Imperial Parliament. 

5. Having now several great armies at his com- 
mand. Napoleon resolved on the conquest of Europe. 
He at once made plans for invading England, and 
collected a number of gun-boats to convey his troops ; 
bnt he was so closely watched by Nelson that the 
'scheme had to be given up. 

6. Lord Nelson then attacked the 'combined £eets 
of France and Spain off Cape Trafalgar,' and ,__^ 
totally defeated them; but he lost his life by 

a bullet fired from the enemy's "rigging. His 
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death caused the nation much grief; and to this 
sad loss was added in the following year that of 
the two greatest statesmen of the time; — ^William 
Pitt the younger (a son of the great Earl of Chat- 
ham); and Charles James Fox, his rival in elo- 
quence. 

7. Napoleon tried to increase his power by filling 
the thrones of Europe with his relatives. Having 
craftily taken the King of Spain prisoner, he 
claimed the crown for his brother Joseph. At this 
the Spaniards were so enraged that they rose in 
arms, and called upon England for help. 

8. An army of 10,000 men was sent to Spain, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington); and thus 
began the Peninsular War.® A great number 

of battles were fought, in almost all of which the 
British troops were victorious. The French 
armies were step by step driven across the 
Pyrenees.® The last great battle was fought 
at Vittoria;^^ after which Wellington entered 
France, and defeated the French army at Toulouse.^^ 



1808 

A.D. 



1813 

A.D. 



ad-ml-ral| chief commander of the 

fleet. 
bind, unite. 

Cdm-bined^ united. 



flag-sMp, ship commanded by the 

admiral, and which bore hia flag, 
rig-g^ing, masts and sails, 
scheme, plan. 



1 Cor'slcan.— A native of Corsica, an 
island in the Mediterranean, near the 
coast of Italy. It belongs to France. 

2 IXL'dlan Empire.— Portion of In- 
dia ruled over by England. 

SMal^ta — A small island in the 
Mediterranean, south of Sicily. It be- 
longs to England. 

^Alezan^dria.— A famous city of 
Egypt, on the Mediterranean, near the 
western month of the NUe. 



8 Cai'ro.— The chief city of Egypt; 
on the right bank of the Nile, 112 miles 
south-east of Alexandria. The Pyramids 
are on the opposite side of the Nile. 

^Aboukir' Bay.— East of Alexan 
dria, between Aboukir Castle and ths 
Rosetta mouth of the Nile. 

7Trafal'gar. — On the south-west 
coast of Spain; 25 miles south-east of 
Cadiz. 

s Peninsular War.— So caned be- 
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cause it was waged in Spain and Portu- 
gal, which form a well-known penin- 
snla, south-west of France. 

* Psnr'enees. — Mountains between 
France and Spain. 



5» VittO'rla — Thirty miles south of 
Bilbao on the Bay of Biscay. 

"Toulouse'. —In the south of 
France; 139 miles south-east of Bor- 
deaux. 



44.— THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

1801 A.D. 

[This song celebrates Nelson's victory at Copenhagen in 1801, when he de- 
stroyed the Danish fleet, and detached Denmark from the Northern League 
(with Russia, Prussia, and Sweden) against England. It was on this occasion 
that, when Admiral Sir Hyde Parker signalled to Nelson to stop firing, Nelson 
put his telescope to his blind eye, and ordered his own signal for " close action" 
to be nailed to the mast.] 

1. Of Nelson and the North ^ 
Sing the glorious day's 'renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold 'determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land^ 
Led them on. 

2. Like 'leviathans afioat. 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line ; 

It was ten of April mom by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 

For a time. 



3. But the might of England flushed 
To 'anticipate the scene ; 
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And her van the fleeter rushed 
O'er the deadly space between. 
" Hearts of oak ! " our captains cried, when cacb gun 
From its adamantine^ lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the 'hurricane "eclipse 
Of the sun ! 

4. Again ! again ! again ! 

And the 'havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back. 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; — 

Then cease — and all is wail, 

As they strike the 'shattered sail; 

Or, in 'conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom ! 

6. Out spoke the Victor then. 

As he hailed them o'er the wave : 
" Ye are brothers !^ ye are men 1 
And we conquer but to save ! 
So peace, instead of death, let us bring ; — 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 
With the crews, at England's feet, 
And make 'submission meet 
To our King." 

6. Then Denmark blessed our Chief, 
That he gave her wounds repose ; 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose. 
As Death withdrew his shades from the day : 
While the Sun looked smiling bright 
O'er a wide and woful sighty 
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Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away! 

7. Now joy, Old England, raise ! 
For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities' blaze, 

While the wine-cop shines in light ; — 
And yet, amidst that joy and uproeKT, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Pun many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore 1^ 

8. Rrave hearts ! to Britain's pride 
Once so faithful and so true,. 
On the deck of fame that died,. 
With the "gallant, good Riou ;^ 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave ! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid's song 'condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 



Of the brave I 



Thohtas Campbell. 



an-tiC^l-pate, forestall. 
con-doles', sympathizes. 

con-fla-gra-tion, fire. 
de-ter^mlned, resolute. 
e-Cllpse', obscuring. 
£^-lailt, brave. 



hav^C, devastation. 
hxa^Ti-CUM^, tempestuooi. 
le-vl-a-thans, monsters. 
re-nown', fame. 
Shat-tered, shivered. 
SUb-mlS-sion, surrender. 



iThe North.— The league of the 
Northern Powers, which Nelson's vic- 
tary broke up. 

3 The Prince of all the land.— The 
Prince Regent of Denmark, who com- 
manded the Danish forces. He had 
been declared regent in 1784, when his 
father, ChristianVTI., became deranged. 
In 1801 he succeeded to the throne as 
Frederick VI. 

3 Adaman'tine.— Of diamond hard- 
nesB. 

*Ye are brothers.— when some 

of the Danish ships which had struck 



their colours fired upon the boats sent 
to take possession of them, Nelson wrote 
to the Crown Prince : ** The brave Danes 
are the brothers, and should never be 
the enemies,, of the Englidi;" referring 
to their conmion Teutonic origin and 
to the mingling of the races. 

s Elsinore' A town and sea-port 

of Denmark, on the western side of the 
Sound. 

6 Riou.— Captain Riou, justly styled 
"the gallant and the good'* by Lord 
Nelson in his despatches, was killed in 
the battle. 
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45.-^THE THEEATENED INVASION. 

1803. 

1. Our bosoms we'll bare for the glorious strife, 

And our oath is recorded on high, 
To prevail in the cause that is dearer than life, 

Or crushed in its ruins to die ! 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land ! 

2. 'Tis the home we hold sacred is laid to our trust — 

God bless the green Isle of the brave ! 
Should a conqueror tread on our forefathers* dust, 

It would rouse the old dead from their grave ! 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand, 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land ! 

3. Shall a tyrant enslave us, my countrymen ? — No 1 

His head to the sword shall be given — 
A death-bed repentance be taught the proud foe. 
And his blood be an offering to Heaven ! 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand. 
And swear to prevail in your dear native land. 

Thomas Cai^bell. 



46.— THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

1. After chasing the French and Spanish fleets 
across the Atlantic and back again, Admiral Lord 
Nelson caught them at a little distance from that 
headland in the south of Spain which is called Cape 
Trafalgar. 

2. Having given the signal to move towards the 
enemy, this greatest of our many great sailors went 
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down into his cabin and wrote a prayer. Soon 
afterwards, his famous signal, " England expects that 
every man this day will do his duty," was givdn 
forth from the mast-head of the Victory, m which he 
sailed, and was greeted with loud cheers from every 
ship. His captains tried in vain to 'persuade ,,___ 
him not to lead the 'van; and tried also to 
induce him not to wear a coat on the breast 
of which were sewed the gold-lace stars of the order 
of the Bath. 

3, His colleague. Admiral Lord CoUingwood,^ 
leading the second line, went into action first ; 
but Nelson was not long in finding his way into 
the heart of the 'conflict. As the Victoi'y sailed 



into actioD, a ball went through her rigging, and 
then came a tempest of shot and shelL While 
Nelson and Captain 
Hardy stood toge- 
ther on the quarter- 
deck, a cannon ball 
passed between 
them, and a splinter 
from, the wood which 
it struck tore the 
buckle off Hardys 
\ shoe. Then Baid 
Kelson with a smile 
to Hardy, " This 
work is too warm, 
Hardy, to last long." 
4. Through all 
this hot fire the Victory answered not with a single 
gun. But when she reached her foe, the BuceTitaur, 
on board of which the French Admiral was thou^t 
to be, the whole broadside of the Victory was 
poured into the enemy. The rigging of this vessel 
became entangled with that of a French ship, the 
Redoubiable. The 'cannonade went on, and both 
ships took fire. The fire was soon put out ; but 
during the confusion a number of men, stationed in 
the mizzen-top of the French ship, and armed with 
muskets, continued to fire down on the British deck. 
5. While Nelson was talking with Captain Hardy, 
a bullet passed through the 'epaulet on his left 
shoulder, and, passing down his back, lodged in his 
spine. He fell forward on his knees, with his left 
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hand — the only one he had — on the deck ; and 
then he rolled over on his side. " They have done 
for me at last, Hardy," he said to the captain, who 
stooped down to ask him if the wound was severe. — 
"I hope not," said Hardy. — "Yes," said Nelson; 
"my backbone is shot through." 

6- As they were carrying him down the ladder 
to the cock-pit, he spread his handkerchief over his 
face and breast, that the sailors might not know 
that he had been hit. The surgeon found that the 
wound was 'mortal. One or two men were kept 
constantly busy, fanning him with a sheet of paper, 
and wetting his parched lips with lemonade. He 
begged the doctor not to waste attention on him, 
but to go to those whose wounds were not mortal. 

7. The noise of battle still went on above and 
around ; and, as each French ship hauled down her 
flag in token of defeat, a burst of cheering rose 
from the Victory's crew, which roused the dying 
Admiral from his swoon of pain. Hardy could not 
stay below, but he went down as often as he could 
to report the progress of the action. At last he 
announced a 'complete success, saying that the smoke 
prevented him from seeing clearly, but that he 
believed fourteen or fifteen ships had struck their 
flags.^ 

8. " That's well," said Nelson ; " but I bargained 
for twenty." Then he suddenly said, in a loud 
voice, "Anchor, Hardy, anchor." Hardy asked 
whether he should not now look to Admiral Col- 
lingwood for orders. "No!" said Nelson; "not 
while I live — I'll anchor if I live ;" — a speech sup- 
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posed to 'express his intention of anchoring both 
ships and prizes at once, lest a gale should come on 
9. The captain, whose eyes were full of tears, 
knelt and kissed his cheek and forehead. " Now I 
am satisfied," said the hero. " Thank God, I have 
done my duty." The signs of death now rapidly 
showed themselves ; he ceased to have feeling in 
his lower limbs ; and he died three hours and a 
quarter after having received the bullet. 



can-non-ade', attack with cannon. 
COm-plete^ entire. 
COn-flict, struggle ; fight. 
ep-aul-et, badge worn on the 
shoulder. 



ez-press^ signify, 
mor-tal, fitted to 

fatal 
per-suade', induce, 
van, the front line. 



cause death ; 



1 CoUin^wood.— Bom 1750. He 
commanded the Excellent at the battle 
oflf Cape St. Vincent in 1797. After 
Nelson fell at Trafalgar, Collingwood 
completed the victory and took com- 



mand of the fleet. He died on board 
his ship, the VUle de Paris, in 1810. 

2 Struck their flag:8. — Hauled 

down their colours in token of sur- 
render. 



47.— THE THANKSGIVING ON BOAED THE FLEET 

OFF TRAFALGAR 

Upon the high, yet gently rolling wave, 
The floating tomb that heaves above the brave, 
Soft sighs the gale that late "tremendous roared, 
'Whelming the wretched 'remnants of the sword. 
And now the cannon's peaceful thunder^ calls 
The victor bands to mount their wooden walls, 
And, from the ramparts where their comrades fell. 
The mingled strain of joy and grief to swell : 
Fast they 'ascend, from stem to stern they spread, 
And crowd the engines whence the lightnings sped :^ 
The white-robed priest his upraised hands extends ; 
Hushed is each voice, attention leaning bends ; 
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Then from each prow the grand 'hosannas rise, 
Float o'er the deep, and hover to the skies. 
Heaven fills each heart; yet home will oft 'intrude. 
And tears of love 'celestial joys exclude. 
The wounded man, who hears the soaring strain, 
lifts his pale 'visage, and forgets his pain; 
While parting spirits, mingling with the lay, 

On 'hallelujahs wing their heavenward way. 

James Grahahe. 



i-cend', mount 

h-lest^ial, heavenly. 

sa-le-lu-jahs, exclamations 

praise. 

S-saa-nas, songs of praise. 



of 



in-trude^ enter the mind, 
rem-nants, fragments left by. 
tre-men^OUS, with great violence, 
vis-ag^, face. 
Whelm-ing', covering completely. 



^Peaceful thunder.— Guns firing 

signal without ball. 

3 Crowd the engines whence the 



lightning sped. — The sailors seat 
themselves on the guns and gun-car- 
riages. 



48.— NELSON— PITT— FOX. 

1. To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer^ brings: 
The genial call dead Nature hears. 
And in her glory re-appears. 
But oh ! my country's wintry state 
What second spring shall 'renovate] 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ; 
The mind 2 that thought for Britain's weal. 
The hand 3 that grasped the victor-steel? 
The 'vernal sun new life bestows 
E'en on the meanest flower that blows; 
But vainly, vainly may he shine. 
Where glory weeps o'er Nelson's shrine; 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom 

That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallowed toicJal 
(esi) \i 
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NELSON. 

2. Deep graved in every British heart, 
Oh ! never let those names depart ! 
Say to your sons — Lo, here his grave 
Who victor died on Gadite* wave! 
To him, as to the burning 'levin, 
Short, bright, resistless course was given. 
Where'er his country's foes were found, 
Was heard the fated thunder's sound, 
Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 
Rolled, blazed, destroyed — and was no more* 

PITT. 

3. Nor mourn ye less his perished worth,^ 
Who bade the conqueror go forth, 
And 'launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia,^ Trafalgar ; 

Who, born to guide such high 'emprise, 
For Britain's weal was early wise ;" — 
Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave, 
For Britain's sins, an early grave ! 
His worth, ^ who, in his mightiest hour, 
A bauble held the pride of power. 
Spumed at the 'sordid lust of 'pelf. 
And served his Albion for herself ; 
Who, when the frantic crowd ^ amain 
Strained at subjection's bursting rein. 
O'er their wild mood full conquest gained, — 
The pride, he would not crush, restrained, — 
Showed their fierce zeal a worthier cause. 
And brought the freeman's arm to aid the free- 
man's laws. 

4. Hadst thou but lived, though stript of power, 
A watchman on the lonelv tower, 
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Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 

When fraud and danger were at hand ; 

By thee, as by the beacon-light. 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 

As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propped the tottering throne. 

Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon-light is 'quenched in smoke. 

The trumpet's silver sound is still. 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

5. Oh ! think how to his latest day, 

When Death, just hovering, claimed his prey, 
With Palinure's^^ unaltered mood. 
Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 
Each call for needful rest 'repelled. 
With dying hand the rudder held. 
Till, in his fall, with fateful sway 
The steerage of the realm gave way ! 
Then, while on Britain's thousand plains 
One 'unpolluted church remains. 
Whose peaceful bells ne'er sent around 
The bloody 'tocsin's maddening sound, 
But still upon the hallowed day 
'Convoke the 'swains to praise and pray; 
While faith and civil peace are dear, 
Grace this cold marble with a tear — 
He who preserved them, Pitt, lies here 1 

FOX. 

6. Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 
Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 
Nor be thy requiescat^^ dumb. 
Lest it be said o'er Fox's tomb : — 
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For talents mourn, untimely lost, 
When best employed, and wanted most ; 
Mourn genius high and 'lore 'profound, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
And all the reasoning powers divine, 
To 'penetrate, resolve, combine ; 
And feelings keen and fancy's glow ; — 
They sleep with him who sleeps below. 



con-yoke', call together. 
em-prise', enterprise. 
launched, sent forth. 
lev-in, lightning. 
lore, learning. 
pelf, money ; wealth. 
pen^-trate, pierce; examine, 
pro-found', deep. 



1 Revolving: summer. — Summer 
brought round again by the revolving 
year. 

2 The mind.— Pitt's. 

3 The hand.— Nelson's. 
<Gad'ite. — Spanish; from Gades, 

the ancient name of Cadiz. 

5 His perished worth.— The worth 
of him who has perished. 

6 Haf'nia — Copenhagen, the Danish 
name of which is Kjoben-fiavn, " Mer- 
chant's Port" 

7 Early wise.— Pitt was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at 22, and Prime 
Minister before he was 25. 



quenched, put out. 
renovate, renew. 

re-pelled', rejected, 
sor-did, mean, 
swains, peasants, 
toc-sin, alarum-bell. 
un-pol-ltLt^d, pure, 
ver-nal, spring. 



Scott. 



8 His worth.— To be connected with, 
" Nor mourn ye less," eight lines above. 

9 Frantic crowd. — This refers to 
the excitement produced in England 
by sympathy with the French Revolu- 
tion. In consequence of these disturb- 
ances, Pitt renounced the opinions he 
had formerly held in favour of par- 
liamentary reform. 

10 Palinure'.— Palinurus, the faith- 
ful pilot of Aeneas. In devotion to his 
master's cause he lost his life. 

11 Requies'cat— Prayer. The first 
word of the prayer, Rcquieacat in pace 
— ** May he rest in peace." 



49.-aEORaE m. (part m.) 

1. Meanwhile Napoleon had resolved on the inva- 
sion of Russia. He marched into that vast 
country with an army of nearly half a 
million men. He intended to take up his 
'winter quarters at Moscow;^ but on arriving at that 
city his progress was checked by its flames. The 
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inhabitants had set fire to their houses and had 
fled. 

2. He was therefore compelled to 'retreat. HLs 
•provisions were finished; the Russian wunter had 
'set in; the snow already lay deep on the ground; 
and during that terrible march homewards almost 
the whole of his fine army perished from cold and 
hunger, and from the attacks of the Russians. 

3. The nations of Europe now united to crush 
the power of Napoleon ; and an army of Russians, 
Austrians, and Prussians met and defeated 

him at the Battle of Leipsic,^ entered Paris, ^ 
and forced him to resign the throne. He re- 
tired to the island of Elba ;^ and Louis the Eight- 
eenth was made King of France. 

4. Early in the next year, however. Napoleon left 
Elba, landed in France, and marched to Paris. There 
he was soon surrounded by thousands of his old 
•comrades, who were ready to lay down their lives in 
his service. Once more he mounted the throne; but 
his glory was soon to end. He was met on 

the field of Waterloo,* near Brussels, by the ?Zr 
British and Prussian armies, under the Duke 
of Wellington, and in a long and bloody battle, 
fought on Sunday, June 18, 1815, he was com- 
pletely and finally defeated. 

5. Napoleon fled from the field, but afterwards 
gave himself up to the English, and was sent a 
prisoner to the lonely island of St. Helena.^ There 
he lingered six years, and there he died in 1821. 
Thus ended a long and terrible war, which in 
twenty-two years had cost hundreds of thousands of 
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human lives, and had raised the National Debt of 
England to £860,000,000 ! It was happily followed 
by a peace which was almost unbroken for forty 
years. 

6. King George the Third died in the eighty-second 

year of his age and the sixtieth of his reign 
— the longest and most remarkable in Eng- 
lish history. His 'private life was pure, and 
his manners and dress were homely, so much so 
that he was called " Farmer George." He had the 
good of his people at heart, and he was beloved 
by them in return. During the last ten years of 
his life he had been now and then out of his 
mind, and had therefore been unable to fulfil the 
duties of King ; and his eldest son, George, had 
been made Regent. He now succeeded as George 
the Foiu-th. 

7. Important Events. — In this reign Captain 
Cook made three voyages round the world. He 
was killed at Owhyhee^ by a native. — In 1797 a 
mutiny broke out in the British Navy — the seamen 
demanding more pay. At the Spithead^ they were 
easily pacified ; but at the Nore^ they seized the 
ships, and did not return to their duty till * the ring- 
leaders were hanged. 

8. Notes of Progress. — In this reign, gas was first 
used in the streets of London, and the first steam- 
vessel was launched on the Clyde. The steam-engine 
was greatly 'improved by James Watt; the "spinning- 
jenny " was 'invented by James Hargreaves; a spin- 
ning-machine called the "mule," by Samuel Crompton; 
and the power-loom, by Dr. Cartwright. 
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com-rades, followers. 
Im-proved', made better. 
In-veut^d, first made ; fonnd out 
pri-vate, home. 
pro-yi-sious, food. 
Te-treat', go back. 



1 Moscow.— The old capital of Rus- 
sia, near the middle of the country. 

2Lelp'SiC.— In Saxony; 60 miles 
north-west of Dresden. 

3 Elba. —In the Mediterranean, off 
the coast of Italy, between Corsica and 
Tuscany. 

4 Waterloo'.— Ten miles south of 
Brussels. 

^St Hele'na.— An island in the 



set in, begun. 

the ring-lead-ers, those most to 
blame ; head men. 

wln-ter quar-ters, place for spend- 
ing the winter, i^hen no fighting 
could be done. 



South Atlantic; 1,200 miles from the 
coast of Africa. 

6 Owhyliee, or Hawai'i, the largest 
and southernmost of the Sandwich 
Islands, in the South Pacific. 

7 The Spithead.— A roadstead be- 
tween Portsea Island and the Isle of 
Wight. 

8 The Nore.— A roadstead in the es- 
tuary of the Thames, opposite Sheemess. 



50.— THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

[The battle of Corunna was fought to cover the embarkation of the British 
army, which had been pursued into the north-west of Spain by Marshal Soult. 
The French were beaten off along the whole line; but Moore was mortally 
wounded, and was buried at midnight on the ramparts of Corunna.] 

1. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his 'corse to the 'ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier 'discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

2. We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets 'turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

3. No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his 'martial cloak around him. 



4. Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
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But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

6. We thought, as we 'hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 

6. Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes 'upbraid him ; 
But little he'll 'reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

7. But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and 'random gun 
That the foe was 'sullenly firing. 

8. Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory : 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

Charles Wolfe. 

corse, dead body. ran-dom, chance. 



dls-cliarged^ fired. 

hol-lowed, dug ; cleared out. 
mar-tial, military. 
ram-parts, fortifications. 



reck, care. 
BUl-len-ly, angrily, 
tum-ing:, digging. 
up-braid^ blame. 



61.— WATERLOO. 

1. The Duchess of Richmond gave a 'magnificent 
ball in her mansion at Brussels one evening in June 
1815. It was attended by nearly all the officers 
of the British army, then waiting to meet Napoleon 
in battle. At an early hour in the afternoon the 



Duke of Wellington, who commanded the forces, 
had received certain 'intelligence that Napoleon was 
advancing, and had told it to his leading 
generals and staff- officers, desiring them, 
however, when their 'preparations were all 
made, to dress and go to the ball, lest the ladies 
might suspect the truth and be alarmed. 

2. When the dancing was at its height, a careful 
eye might have seen officers in the rich uniform of 
the staff moving quietly about the ball-rooms and 
whispering orders to the colonels, who a little later 
left the gay scene and hurried away to get their 
men under arms. 

" The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife — 
The mom, the marehalling in aonB — the da7. 
Battle's magnificently stem array." 

3. The "battle" was that of Quatre Bras, or Four 

Arms, a place which took its name from the 

-, June IGt 

crossing of two roads at a point twenty miles 

south of Brussels ; and in the conflict Wellington 

"maintained his position agaiast the attack of Ney. 
OntheaamedayNapo- - 
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leon drove the Prus- 
sians back from Ligny. 
Next day Wellington 
fell back on Waterloo, 
which he had chosen 
to be the ground for 
agreat "decisive battle Hoo^oi 
between Napoleon and 
himself. 

4. The night before the Battle o£ Waterloo was 
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■very wet. The soldiera lay down in the meadows 
and the rye-fields, sheltering themselves as well as 
they could, and trying to keep their fires alight 
under the heavy rain. Before four o'clock the 
dawn was seen in the sky ; and each army, when 
the mists lifted and "permitted a clear view, saw 
the other drawn out on a ridge. 

5. Between the armies there was a hollow. Down 




in the low ground next the British side there was 
a white farm-house,^ and another^ stood near the 
crest of the French position. At the western angle 
of the hill occupied by the British, a cliateau,^ built 
of red brick, formed a forti'ess, which was garrisoned 
by many soldiers. Around these three buildings, 
especially the last, the battle ri^ed hottest. 

6. There was great difficulty at first on both 
sides in getting the muskets ready for action, for 

the rain had soaked the 'eartridaes in the 
June IS. , , , 

loaded barrels, so that they would not fire. 
And when the soldiers, turning their ramroads, tried 
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I swelled with 



to draw out the charge, it was i 
damp that it would not yield. 

7. It seemed at one time as if there was to be 
no tattle, or a battle without musketry. However, 
an English sergeant found that, by taking his gun 
by the stock and whirling it round hie head, the 
cartridge became loose and gradually came out. His 
example was followed, and all along both lines of 
battle groups of men were seen whirling their guns 
round their heads, as if they were going to fling 
them away. 

8. The battle began about half-past eleven in 
the morning. The 
Duke of Wellington 
was engaged all day 
in directing the 
movements of the 
British army, wish- 
ing earnestly the 
while that " either 
night or Bliicher (the 
Prussian general) 
would come;" but ' 
even Wellington had 
a very confused idea, 
after all was over, 
of the details of the 
fight. Napoleon's 

plan of attack was to open a heavy fire of cannon 
on the British array, and then to send forward at 
full gallop regiment after regiment of horse soldiers, 

"defended by steel breastplates, some ear- 
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rying lances, and some having the loose jacket of 
the hussar, with its rich gold lace and fur hanging 
from their shoulders. 

9. The 'method taken by the British to meet 
thsse fierce charges was the formation of squares. 
With the front rank kneeling, the second stooping, 
and the third and inmost standing erect, all with 
extended bayonets, each square presented a hedge 
of bristling points, through which the French cavalry- 
tried in vain to force or cut their way. It was a 
hard task for the British soldiers to bear these 
attacks all day without moving to meet the foe: 
yet they 'endured this ; and when the round shot and 
the grap3 cut through the sides of the squares, the 
men closed up the gaps without flinching. 

10. About four o'clock the bear-skin caps of the 
Prussians were seen coming out of a wood to the 
east. Napoleon seems to have thought that a junc- 
tion between the British and Prussian armies would 
be impossible ; and when he saw the approach of 
the latter, he must have known that his defeat 
was certain. 

11. Yet he tried a last 'resource. The Old Guard, 
composed of the flower of his tried 'veterans, — old 
enough to have acquired skill and steadiness, yet 
not old enough to have lost anything of their manly 
fire and vigour, — was formed for a final charge. He 
led them himself to the foot of the ridge, and then 
'committed them to Ney.* With firm and swift tread 
they went up the slope ; but before they had reached 
the top, a body of English soldiers, four deep, rose 
into sight from a place where they had been lying 
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down, and poured into the 'ascending column so 
close and deadly a shower of balls, that the French 
became confused and scattered, and then ran down 
the hill. 

12. When Napoleon saw the effect of the British 
fire upon this advance, he cried out, " They are 
mixed together !" and rode away to the rear. Wel- 
lington was then engaged in galloping, as fast as 
his horse could go, towards the front of the line, to 
direct the final movements, which swept the wreck 
of the French army completely from the field. 

as-cend-ing^, going up-hill. 
cax-trldg-es, paper cases containing 

powder and balL 
COm-mlt-ted, intrusted. 
de-Ci-sive, final ; settling the contest. 
de-feud^^ guarded, 
en-dured^ bore, 
in-tel-li-geuce, information. 



xnag-Xllf-i-cent, very grand. 

xnain-tained^ held ; kept. 
xneth-od, plan, 
per-mit^ted, allowed. 
prep-a-raAtions, arrangements ; 

plans, 
re-source', plan, 
vet^er-ans, seasoned soldiers. 



1 A white farm-house.— La Haye 

Sainte. 

2 Another.— La Belle Alliance. 

* A Chateau.— A country house, — 
the Chateau of Hougoumont. (JSeePlan^ 
p. 170.) 



^ Ney.— One of the most distin- 
guished of Napoleon's marshals. Na- 
poleon called him " the bravest of the 
brave." He was shot as a traitor to 
France in 1815, by order of the restored 
government. 



52.— THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

1. There was a sound of 'revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men : 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its 'voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell; — ['knell ! 

But hush ! hark ! — a deep sound strikes like a rising 
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2. Did ye not hear it 1 — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 

On with the dance ! let joy be 'unconfined ! 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet. — 
But, hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! — 
Arm ! arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

3. Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain :^ he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the 'festival, 

And caught its tone with Death's 'prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the 'vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

4. Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress ; 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness : 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; — who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes,^ 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 

5. And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The 'mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with 'impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war : 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
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And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips, " The foe ! — they come ! 
they come !" 

6. And wild and high the " Camerons' gathering "^ rose I 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills^ 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes.^ 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which 'instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame^ rings in each clansman's 
ears ! 

7. And Ardennes^ waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught ' inanimate e'er grieves. 

Over the unreturning brave — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low ! 

8. Last noon beheld them full 9f lusty life — 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife — 
The morn, the 'marshalling in arms — the day, 
Battle's magnificently stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which, when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
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Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse — friend, foe — in one red burial 'blent ! 

9. There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men,^ 
Whose spirit, antithetically mixt,^ 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt ; 
Extreme in all things ! hadst thou been betwixt,^® 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been;" 
For daring made thy rise as fall : thou seekest 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien, 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene ! 

10. Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou ! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne'er more 'bruited in men's minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who wooed thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 

A god unto thyself ; nor less the same 
To the 'astounded kingdoms all 'inert, 
Who deemed thee for a time whatever thou didst assert 

11. Oh, more or less than man — in high or low. 
Battling with nations, flying from the field ; 
Now making monarchs' necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield ; 
An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor. 
However deeply in men's spirits skilled. 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war. 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 

12. Yet well thy soul hath brooked the turning tide^^ 
With that untauglit, 'mwate philosophy. 
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"Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride. 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a 'sedate and all-enduring eye ; — 
When Fortune fled her spoiled and favourite child, 
, He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled. 

Byron. 



as-tound-ed, Burprised. 
blen'L mingled. 

brult-ed, noised abroad ; famed. 
fes^tl-vaX banquet. 

im-pet^u-ous, f arious. 
in-an-1-mate, lifeless. 
In-ert^ inactive ; powerless. 
In-nate^ inborn. 
In-stilS^ pours in. 



1 Brunswick's fated chieftain.— 

William -Frederick, Duke of Bruns- 
wick. He fell at Quatre Bras, when 
leading the advanced guard of Wel- 
lington's army. His father was killed 
in the battle of Auerstadt, in which the 
French defeated the Prussians in 1806. 
^ Mutual eyes. — Eyes exchanging 
glances of love and sympathy. 

3 The Camerons' gathering.— The 

pibroch or war-note of the Cameron 
Highlanders. Cameron of Lochiel was 
the head of the clan. 

* Alhsm'S hills.— The Highlands of 
Scotland. 

5 Heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes. — In the Jacobite rebellion, the 
Camerons supported the Stewarts (see 
next note). 

^ Evan's, Donald's fame.— Evan 



knell, death-signal, 
mar-shall-ing, arraying, 
mus-ter-lng, gathering. 
pro-phet^iC, foretelling, 
rev-el-ry, festivity. 
se-date', calm, 
im-con-flned', unbounded, 
ven-geance, revengefulness. 
VO-lup-tU-ous, delicious. 



Cameron commanded under Claver- 
bouse at Killiecrankie. His grandson 
Donald was the first to join the stand- 
ard of Charles-Edward in 1745, and was 
severely wounded at CuUoden. 

7 Ar^dennes. — a wood between 
Waterloo and Brussels. 

s The greatest, nor the worst of 

men.— Napoleon I. 

^Antithetically mizt.— Made up 
of conflicting elements. 

10 Been betwixt— A good medium ; 
neither so high in some things, nor so 
low in others. 

11 Had still been thine, or nerer 

been — Either he would have kept the 
throne, or he would never have reached 
it. 

12 Brooked the turning tide.— 
Borne up against misfortune. 



63.— LIFE IN ENGLAND UNDEE THE 
EARLY GEORGES. 

1. Instead of numbers to 'distinguish shops and 
dwelling-houses froin one another in the last eentuvY^ 

(681) 12 
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Signs creaked and swung abo^e each door These 
are now confined chiefly to inns but the Blue Boar, 
the Golden Key the Spread Ea^le and similar "em- 
blems shone then mth bright \ariety along every 
street 

2 There were numerous hackney-coaches ; but 
^ — _ the Sedan chair was 

the most fashionable 
modt, of conveyance 
m the city The 
watermen also rowed 
pa,saengera from atair 
to stair m their 
whernea At night 
the streetswere badly 
lighted with oil- 
lamps; and it was 
BEDAB-cHiiR. "customary for those 

who walked abroad at night to hire link-boys to 
carry a torch before them in order to show the 
way. These boys, however, were often the "aecom- 
phces of the thieves who abounded in London. 

3. Another plague of the streets by night con- 
sisted in the rioting of Mohocks or other gangs of 
•dissolute young men, " flown with insolence and 
wine," who, in defiance of the feeble city watchmen, 
paraded the chief thoroughfares for the purpose of 
•assaulting any unfortunate citizen whom they might 
chance to meet. 

i. The Coffee-bouse was the great resort by day. 
The Cocoa - Tree was the most celebrated Tory 
house; the St. James's, that most frequented by 
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Whigs. A Club then meant a company of men 
who met regularly on certain evenings in a tavern 
for supper and conversation. 

5. The use of mahogany for furniture, the more 
general adoption of carpets, and the improvement of 
earthenware, made household life more refined and 
comfortable; but the low -ceiled rooms and the 
narrow windows of the houses still gave but an 
'insufficient supply of light and air. 

6. The most remarkable part of a lady's dress 
was the Hoop, a kind of cage on which the flowered 
'brocade of the skirt was extended to an 'enormous 
size. Every lady also carried a Fan, of which she 
made constant use — furling, opening, fluttering it 
ceaselessly. Her face was spotted with black patches, 
which at a certain time had a political meaning, 
Tory ladies wearing the spots on the left temple, 
and Whigs on the right. 

7. The dress worn by a gentleman was stiff* and 
artificial. A huge periwig, white being most prized, 
flowed with bushy curls on his shoulders, at the 
beginning of the period. This gave way to pow- 
dered hair, tied behind in an enormous 'queue. His 
coat was of claret velvet, or of sky-blue silk, heavily 
bordered with gold or silver lace ; his vest of flowered 
silk extended its flaps half-way to the knee ; his 
three-cornered hat was carried under his arm, an 
empty form; knee-breeches, silk stockings, and 
diamond-buckled shoes completed his costimie. 

8. At the evening parties, which were called 
ridottoa or drums, gambling was practised to a 
terrible extent. It was indeed the great vice of the 
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age. Gentlemen gambled at their clubs, ladies in 
their 'boudoirs ; and it was no uncommon thing to 
lose or to win £10,000 in a single night at cards or at 
dice. The stately minuet was the fashionable dance; 
but there were gayer movements also, such as the 
C')tillon and the coranto. Duels constantly resulted 
from these evening assemblies : the usual places for 
deciding these " affairs of honour " were Hyde Park 
Ring, or the grassy space behind Montague House. 

9. The behaviour of people in church contrasted 
strangely with that now usual. A lady came to 
stare about her, to flutter her fan, and to greet 
her friends. A gentleman made his bow all round, 
refreshed himself with snuif, and settled down to 
sleep. When the preacher concluded a passage of 
striking eloquence, or made an apt political allu- 
sion, the congregation often raised a loud Hurri of 
approval. 

10. Bath, Epsom, and Tunbridge Wells were the 
principal provincial places of resort. There all the 
follies of 'metropolitan life were acted over again, 
with the difference of rural surroundings. The con- 
stant • embroilments with France and Spain, as well 
as the insecurity of travel, prevented the natives 
of Britain from visiting the Continent, except on 
rare occasions. 

11. The authors of this time belonofed to one of 
two classes. A fortunate writer attracted the atten- 
tion of some eminent statesman, who gave him a 
pension or a 'sinecure, and employed his pen in the 
writing of pamphlets favourable to certain public 
measures. Most writers, however, were 'denizens of 
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" Grub Street," — a locality where the most hapless 
and improvident literary men herded together, eking 
out a scanty livelihood by compiling books and drudg- 
ing for booksellers. 



ac-C0m-p]i9-es, partners, 
as-sault-in^, attacking, 
boud-olrs {bood'xoar^X private sitting- 
rooms. 
bro-cade', figured silk. 
con-ye3r^ance, carriage, 
cus^tom-a-iy, usual. 

den-i-zens, inhabitants. 
dis-80-lute, wUd. 
dis-tiJi-gulsll, mark. 



6111-1)161X18, signs. 

em-broil-XXieiltS, conflicts; quarrels, 
e-nor^xnous, very great. 
In-suf-f I-Cient, not enough ; scanty. 
met-ro-pol-i-tan, belonging to tha 

capital; London. 
queue (keto), tail. 
Si-ne-cure, an office without work. 
Wher-ries, light ferry-boats, sharp at 

both ends. 



54.-GEORGE IV. 

1820 to 1830 A.D.— 10 years. 

1. Soon after the Prince Regent had become King, 
a plot was formed to murder the Prime Minister and 
the other members of the Government, to break open 
the prisons, and to set London on fire ; but the plot 
was discovered, and the ringleaders were executed. 

2. George the Fourth had for twenty-five years 
been married to Caroline of Brunswick; but he had 
used her very cruelly, and she had long been forced 
to live away from him. On his coming to the 
throne, however, she returned to England to claim 
her position as Queen. 

3. On her arrival, 'grave charges of misconduct 
were brought against her; but these 'had to be given 
up. Yet, when the King was crowned in West- 
minster Abbey, she was not admitted, though she 
actually went to the door. A few days afterwards 
she died of a broken heart, Hex coffix\\i<5rt<^>^^^ss^ 
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own order, the words, " Here lies Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, the 'injured Queen of England." 

4. Early in this reign, the Greeks, who had long 
been 'subject to the Turks, rose against them, and 
showed so much bravery, that Britain, France, 
and Russia agreed to help them to win back their 
freedom. A fleet was sent to Greece, which in a 
few hours destroyed the whole Turkish navy in 
the harbour of Navarino.^ Greece was then formed 
into a kingdom. 

5. George the Fourth died at the age of sixty- 

eight. He is chiefly famous for his 'polished 
manners and his fondness for dress. He used 

A.D. 

to be called " the first gentleman in Europe;" 
but he lived a wicked life, and he was a weak and 
useless King. Having no son, he was succeeded by 
his brother William, Duke of Clarence. 

6. l7)iportant Events. — During this reign Captains 
Ross and Parry sailed to the 'Arctic Seas in search of 
a 'passage to the east coast of Asia. The Test and 
Corporation Acts^ were 'repealed. The Catholic 
Emancipation Act, allowing Roman Catholics to sit 
in Parliament, was passed in 1829. 



Arc-tic, northern ; polar. 

^ave, serious. 

had to be given up, could not be 

proved. 
In-Jured, wronged ; badly treated. 



pas-sage, water-way. 

pol-ished, refined. 

re-pealed', no longer regarded as 

laws ; done away with. 
SUb^Ject to, ruled over by. 



^ Navarl'no.— A sea-port of Greece, 
near the south-western point of Morea. 

2 Test and Corporation Acts.— 

The Test Act, passed in 1673, required 
all civil and military officers to receive 



the communion according to the rites 
of the English Church. The Corpora- 
tion Act, passed in 1661, required the 
same of all officers in boroughs. Both 
Acts were results of the Restoration. 
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55.— GEOHGE STEPHENSON. 

1. About 1790, a little boy usecl to earn a few 
pence a day by herding cows in the fields of Dewley 
Burn in Northumberland. His father's wages, as 
the fireman of a steam-engine attached to the coal- 
mines there, were very small. One afternoon the boy 
collected a quantity of 
mud, and cutting the 
stiff stalks of a hemlock- 
plant, he built a 'model 
of his father's engine 
His name was George i 
Stephenson. 

2. We see him ne'^t 
ab the age of eighteen, 
holding a position similar 
to his father's, and taking 
advanta^eof his situation 
to study every crank and 
bolt and rivet of the 
engine under his charge. 
On Saturday afternoons, 
■when other men were 
idling, or wasting their wages, young George would 
shut himself up in the engine-room, take the machin- 
ery to pieces, and polish with loving care the steel 
piston-rods till they gleamed like silver. 

3. By-and-by he added the "repairing of clocks 
and watches to his other means of gain ; and his 
little son Robert used to stand by, watching him 
with eyes of eager interest. The boy 'saa -ii^is^s^j^ 
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beyond measure when his father allowed him to 
stand on a chair and put on the hand of a clock 
that was under repair. Father and son thus began 
a partnership in mechanical 'pursuits which lasted 
until it was 'dissolved by death. 

4. One day George Stephenson heard that the 
engine used for pumping water out of a new coal- 
pit would not work. When his labour for the day 
was over, he went to see the machinery that had 
failed ; and he examined it carefully, until he found 
the cause of the failure. 

5. He then told the engineer that he could make 
it work ; and as everything had been tried to no 
purpose, and as it seemed that George could do it no 
harm by trying once more, he was allowed to take 
it to pieces. So successful was he in this first 
attempt at engine-curing, that in four days it was in 
fine working order, and the men were then enabled 
to descend to the bottom of a shaft which had 'pre- 
viously been full of water. 

6. The next scene of Stephenson's life was the 
town of Killingworth,^ where he obtained the situa- 
tion of engine- Wright. Railways or tram-roads^ had 
long been laid between the mouths of the coal-pits 
and the wharfs Avhere the ships received their grimy 
cargoes ; but the trucks had always been drawn 
slowly and painfully by horses. 

7. The notion of employing steam to do this 
work had already been suggested; but the grand 
diflGiculty in the way seemed to be that the smooth 
iron wheels of an engine, being turned by steam, 
would slip round instead of rolling the engine iox-* 
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ward. Stephenson, thinking over this difficulty, 
saw that it was merely a fancy ; and having made 
some "experiments, he found that the weight of the 
mass of metal used in making an engine, would 
press the rails sufficiently to give the wheels a hold. 
8, Lord Ravensworth came to his aid with money, 
and some time afterwards, on the tram- 
road of Killingworth men witnessed the novel 
sight of a small "locomotive drawing a weight 
of thirty tons up a rather steep "inclined plane at 



the rate of four miles an hour. When the fact was 
ascertained that an engine worked by steam could 
be used for locomotion, the progress of improvement 
was very rapid. 

9. A Railway from Liverpool to Manchester was 
soon planned, and George Stephenson was appointed 
the engineer. The chief "obstacle consisted in a 
morass called Chat Moss, which lay in the way. But 
there was nothing in it to daunt the energy of 
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Stephenson. Having first laid a foundation consisting 
of the branches of trees, he poured a large quantity of 
rubbish and earth into the shaking bog, and made it 
a dry and firm path, on which he laid the rails. 

10. When the line was nearly finished, there arose 
a question as to the kind of engine which was to be 
used for drawing the carriages — whether a locomo- 
tive or a 'stationary engine. Stephenson advocated 
the use of locomotives ; and when the directors of 
the line offered a premium of £500 for the best 
engine, that would run ten miles an hour and not 
weigh more than six tons, he made an engine called 
the Rocket which went at the rate of twenty-nine 
miles an hour on the opening day ! 

11. This event happened in the autumn of 1830, 

durine: the recess of Parliament ; and most of 

1830 • 

the chief statesmen assembled to go on the 

trial trip. It cost one of them his life ; for 

during a stoppage of the train, Mr. Huskisson (the 

Colonial Secretary) and the Duke of Wellington, 

who had got out of the carriages to talk, and were 

standing on the line, heard a rattling noise and a 

sudden shout, and turning, saw an engine coming 

quickly down on them. Wellington got out of 

the way ; but Huskisson, who had been ill, was 

weak and nervous, and did not move fast enough. 

The engine caught him, threw him down, and 

crushed one of his legs so severely that he died the 

same night. 



diS-BOlved^ ended. 

ex-per-i-ments, trials. 
In-clined^ sloping. 
lO-CO-mo^tiye, an engine that movea 



Ob-sta-cle, hindrance. 
pre^vi-OUS-ly, formerly, 
pur-suits', occupations. 
re-pair^li^, mending. 



mod^l, copy. Ion vrheeVa. \ B.\»ar-\i\OTir«tf'Tj, %\Axw^2ak%. 
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1 KUOingWOrth.— Five miles north- 
east of Newcastle-oii-TTiie. 

2 Tram-roads.— Roads with wheel- 
tracks formed of wood, stone, or iron. 
The name is said to be an abbreviation 



of "Ontram-roads;" so called after 
their inventor (1800), Blr. Benjamin 
Ontram, the father of Sir James Oni- 
ram, the Indian GeneraL (See chapter 
71, § 9.) 



1832 

A.D. 



56.-WILLIAM IV. 

1830 to 1837 A.D.— 7 years. 

1. William the Fourth was son of George the Third 
and brother of the late King. He married Adelaide 
of Saxe-Meiningen. The two chief events of his 
reign were the 'passing of the Reform Bill, and 
the setting free of all slaves in the English colo- 
nies. 

2. The object of the Reform Bill was to make 
the House of Commons better 'represent the 
people. The 'right to 'vote at 'elections was 
given to many who had not had the right 
before. Towns that had lately grown 'populous 
received the right of sending members to Parlia- 
ment ; while members were taken away from small 
towns which had lost their importance. While this 
•measure was being hotly 'disputed in Parliament, 
great riots took place at Bristol, Nottingham, and 
other large towns. 

3. In 1833 all the slaves in the British colonies 
were set free. Twenty million sterling was 
granted by the nation to pay the slave-owners. 
Eight hundred thousand slaves thus became 
free men. William Wilberforce, who, forty-six years 
before, had proposed this measure, and had laboured 
hard since that time to bring it to -'^^.s^, \\v3.\i ^^^ 



1833 

A.D. 
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long enough to see the desire of his heart 'fulfilled. 
He died in 1833. 

4. William the Fourth died in the seventy-second 

year of his age, leaving no children. By his 
kindness of heart, and his constant regard for 
the good of his people, he gained the noble 
title of " Father of his Country." 

5. The first railway was opened, betweien Man- 
chester and Liverpool, in 1830, when Mr. Huskisson, 
a mfember of the Government, was knocked down by 
an enofine and was killed. 



dis-pUt^ed, discussed. 

e-lec-tions, choosing of members of 

Parliament. 
ful-flUed', carried out. 
meas^ure, Eeform Bill. 



paSB-lng:, making law. 
pop-U-louB, to contain more people, 
rep-re-sent^ show the minds of. 
ri£^ht, liberty; power, 
vote, choose. 



67.— THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Thus lived the Negro in his native land, 
Till Christian 'cruisers anchored on his strand : 
Where'er their grasping arms the spoilers spread, 
The Negro's joys, the Negro's virtues, fled ; 
Till, far amidst the wilderness unknown. 
They flourished in the sight of Heaven alone : 
While from the coast, with wide and wider sweep, 
The race of Mammon ^ dragged across the deep 
Their 'sable victims, to that Western bourne ^ 
From which no traveller might e'er return. 
To 'blazon in the ears of future slaves 
The secrets of the world beyond the waves. 

When the loud trumpet of eternal doom^ 
Shall break the mortaV \ioivAsi^'fe oi. the tomb ; 
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When with the mother's pangs the expiring Earth 
Shall bring her children forth to second birth, — 
Then shall the sea's 'mysterious caverns, spread 
With human 'relics, render up their dead : 
Though warm with life the heaving surges glow 
Where'er the winds of heaven were wont to blow, 
In sevenfold 'phalanx shall the rallying hosts 
Of ocean-slumberers join their wandering ghosts, 
Along the melancholy gulf that roars 
From Guinea to the Caribbean shores.^ 
•Myriads of slaves that perished on the way, 
From age to age the shark's appointed prey, 
By livid plagues, by lingering tortures slain. 
Or headlong plunged alive into the main, 
Shall rise in judgment from their gloomy beds, 
And call down vengeance on their murderers' heads I 

Yet small the number, and the fortune blest. 
Of those who in the stormy deep found rest, 
•Weighed with the unremembered millions more 
That 'scaped the sea to perish on the shore. 
By the slow pangs of solitary care. 
The deep devouring 'anguish of despair. 
The broken heart which kindness never heals, 
The home-sick passion which the Negro feels. 
When toiling, fainting in the land of canes,^ 
His spirit wanders to his native plains ; 
His little lovely dwelling there he sees. 
Beneath the shade of his paternal trees. 
The home of comfort ; — then before his eyes 
The terrors of captivity arise. — 
'Twas night :^ his babes around him lay at rest. 
Their mother slumbered on their father's breast : 
A yell of murder rang around their bed ; 
They woke ; their cottage blazed ; the victims fled : 
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Forth sprang the 'ambushed ruffians on their prey ; 

They caught, they bound, they drove them far away : 

The white man bought them at the mart of blood ;^ 

In 'pestilential barks® they crossed the flood ; 

Then were the wretched ones asunder torn, 

To distant isles, to separate 'bondage borne ; 

Denied, though sought with tears, the sad relief 

That misery loves — the fellowship of grief. ^ 

James Montgoheby. 



am-bushed, concealed. 

afl-^uisll, torture. 

Ua^zon, show forth ; display. 

bond-a^e, slavery. 

cruisers, ships watching for captives. 

myr^i-ads, vast numbers. 



1 The race of Mam'mon.— Lovers 
of gain ; the worshippers of the god of 
riches. 

2 That Western bourne Amer- 
ica. 

3 Eternal doom.— The day of judg- 
ment; referring to the revelations 
which will then be made of the cruel- 
ties perpetrated by the slave-dealers. 

4 From Guinea to the Carib- 
bean shores. — Between the coast of 
Africa and the West Indies. 

^ The land of canes.— The sugar 



mjrs-te^rl-OUS, secret; dark, 
pes-ti-len-tial, causing a plague, 
pha-lanz, compact body. 
rel-iCS, remains. 
sa-ble, dark-skinned. 
weighed, compared. 



plantations of the West Indies, in 
which the slaves worked. 

^ 'Twas night.— This passage de- 
scribes the common method by which 
slaves used to be seized. 

7 The mart of blood.— The slave- 
market. 

8 Pestilential barks.- Ships which 
were hot-beds of infectious disease. 

9 Denied... the fellowship of 
griel — Members of the same family 
were forcibly separated and sent to 
different parts of the world. 



58.-VICTORIA. (PART L) 

1837 A.D. 

1. Queen Victoria ascended the throne June 20, 
1837, in the nineteenth year of her age. Her 
Majesty is the daughter of the late Duke of Kent, 
who was a brother of William the Fourth and fourth 
son of George the Third. She was born at Kensing- 
ton Palace/ May 24, 1819. 

2. Her Majesty married her cousin, Albert of 
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Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;^ and their family consisted of 
four sons, Albert-Edward (Prince of Wales), Alfred, 
Arthur, and Leopold ; and five daughters, Victoria, 
Alice, Helena, Louise, and Beatrice. At the Queen's 
accession Hanover became a separate kingdom, as 
there is a law in that country against any woman 
wearing the crown ; and Ernest, Duke of Cumber- 
land, fifth son of George the Third, became its King. 

3. Early in the reign a dispute arose with China 
about the trade in opium, a 'drug which the 
Chinese love to smoke and chew. The Em- . _ 

A.D. 

peror, wishing to put an end to these bad 
habits, ordered that no opium should be allowed to 
enter China, and destroyed many 'cargoes which 
British merchants had tried to 'smuggle into Chinese 
ports from India, where it is grown. He also threw 
several British subjects into prison. 

4. War was declared. British troops captured 

several lar^e towns, and forced the Chinese 

1842 

to open five ports to British trade, to pay a 

large sum of money, and to give up the 
island of Hong-Kong,^ which has ever since be- 
longed to England. 

5. One of the most important events of the reign 
was the Repeal of the Corn Laws. High 'duties 
had been charged on all corn brought into the coun- 
try from abroad. This made bread dear : and ^ 
Richard Cobden proposed that the duties 
should be taken off. The farmers went 
against this with all their might, as they wished to 
get a high price for their corn. They called loudly 
for " 'Protection ; " but by the 'eloquent speeches of 
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1848 

A.D. 



Mr. Cobden and Sir Robert Peel, the cause of " Free 
Trade " triumphed, and the duty on wheat was very- 
soon done away with. 

6. The year 1848 was a very 'stormy one through- 
out Europe. A new Revolution took place in 
France. King Louis Philippe escaped to Eng- 
land, and France was once more a Republic. 

Louis Napoleon* was chosen President, and after- 
wards Emperor — a title which he kept till 1870. 

7. The peaceful progress of England was shown 
by the Great Exhibition which was held in a 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. The grand 
'idea of exhibitions of the works of different 

nations was first started by Albert, the Prince Con- 
sort. 



1851 

A.D. 



car-goes, shiploads. 
drug, article used as medicine. 
du-Ues, taxes. 
el-0-quent, wellspoken. 
i-de-a, thought. 



pro-tec^tion, the taxing of imported 
corn to keep up the price of home- 
grown com. 

smuggle, carry secretly. 

Btorm-y, quarrelsome. 



1 Kensington Palace.— In Ken- 
sington Park, in the west of London. 

2 Saxe - Co^burg-Oo'tha. — One of 
the Saxon States of Germany. 

3 Hong-Kong^— .\n island east of 
the entrance to the Canton river. It is 
now a British colony. It is 8 miles 
long, and from 2 to 6 broad. 



^ Louis Napoleon.— A nephew of 
the great Napoleon. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the Prussians in 
1870. The French Empire was then 
abolished, and a Republic was set up. 
Napoleon was soon released by the 
Prussians, and went to England, where 
he died in 1873. 



59.— SIE ROBERT PEEL. 

1. When Sir Robert Peel was born, his father 
vowed that he would devote him to the service of 
his country. The vow was faithfully kept. The 
whole education and home-training of the boy were 
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•designed with a view to his one day entering the 
House of Commons. 

2. From a very early age he was required by his 
father to recite the speeches of great orators. He 
was required also to make speeches at table, on the 
spur of the moment ; and he was made to repeat 
every Sunday as much of the sermon as his memory 
could retain. 

3. From home, young Peel was sent to Harrow 
School, where he excelled both as a reciter and as 
an actor. There he had, as his " form -fellow," Lord 
Byron, who admits that as a scholar Peel was 
greatly his superior. 

4. Young Peel next went to Oxford, where he 
greatly 'distinguished himself by his talents, his 
studious habits, and his gentlemanly conduct. He 
was no mere book-worm, however. He was a keen 
cricketer, and he was very fond of boating. At the 
close of his college career, he took, for the first time 
xmder the new system of examination, a " double 
first class degree ;" that is to say, he was first in 
classics and first also in mathematics. 

5. Peel came of age in February 1809, and almost 
immediately thereafter he entered the House of 
Commons as member for Cashel.^ The plans which 
old Sir Robert Peel had laid down for his son's prep- 
aration for life had thus been completely carried 
out. If, instead of being a human creature, the son 
had been a machine, the father's design could not 
have been more exactly fulfilled. 

6. Young Peel's 'reputation had preceded him 
when he entered public life, and every opportunity 

(681) IS 
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was given him to show his powers. He seconded 
the Address to the Throne in 1810. He became 
private secretary to Lord Liverpool ; and when that 
nobleman became Premier in 1812, Peel, then only 
twenty-four years of age, was made Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

7. Peel 'devoted himself to his parliamentary and 
his official duties with the same zeal and industry 
which he had shown during his training at home, 
at school, and at college. With him, sitting in the 
House of Commons was not a fashionable dignity; 
it was an 'arduous apprenticeship to the profession 
of politics. 

8. His rise, however, was steady and rapid. In 
1818 he was selected to represent the University 
of Oxford in Parliament. In 1822 he became Home 
Secretary in the Liverpool Administration. He 
applied himself with his usual method and earnest- 
ness to improving and simplifying the Criminal 
Law ; and his famous " Five Acts "^ are a monument 
at once of his industry and of his 'humanity. 

9. Peel's father, who was also in Parliament, was 
a stanch Tory. The son began life in the same 
political faith, and adhered to it as long as he could. 
But with 'experience and independent study, his 
opinions underwent great changes. 

10. When Peel was convinced that he had been 
wrong, he did not hesitate to admit his error. There 
were three great occasions on which Peel not only 
proclaimed his 'conversion, but also became the active 
promoter of measures which he had formerly 
opposed. 
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11. In 1811, he had voted, with his father, 
against adopting the recommendation of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that the Bank of 
England should resume the making of payments in 
cash — that is, in coin — instead of continuing to pay 
in paper money only. In 1819, Peel was himself 
chairman of a committee that advised resumption, 
and he carried through Parliament, a Bill for that 
purpose. This 'defection gave great pain to his 
father, who referred to it feelingly in the House of 
Commons. 

12. From the very commencement of his public 
life. Peel had opposed Catholic emancipation.® It 
was chiefly because of this that he had been 'selected 
to represent Oxford in 1818. In 1829 he carried 
through Parliament the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
which is now 'generally approved. 

13. The third question on which Peel changed 
sides was that of Free Trade. At first he opposed 
all change in the Corn Laws ; then he proposed a 
sliding-scale ; and lastly, in 1846, he carried the Bill 
for the total repeal of the Corn Laws. His change 
on this question broke up the Tory party, and led 
to a re-arrangement of the political forces under the 
flags of Liberalism and Conservatism. 

14. Sir Robert Peel was twice Prime Minister — 
first in 1834—35, and afterwards from 1841 till 
1846. The Protectionists, as the opponents of Free 
Trade were called, avenged themselves on Peel for 
deserting them, by joining with the Liberals to 
oppose his Irish Coercion Bill in 1846. He was 
defeated, and resigned office. During the next four 
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years he supported the Ministry of Earl Russell. In 
June 1850 he was thrown from his horse. His 
collar-bone was broken, and he died a few days 
afterwards. 

15. Besides the adoption of Free Trade, his second 
Ministry was famous for a Bank Act passed in 1844, 
and for reforms in the tariff, or scale of duties on 
articles of 'merchandise. His work as a financial 
reformer was taken up and carried out by his pupil 
and follower, Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 



ar^U-OUS, severe; hard. 
COn-ver^Sion, change of opinion, 
de-fec-tion, falling away ; desertion, 
de-sig^ed', planned. 
de-vOt^d, applied. [famous. 

dls-tifl-guislied, signalized ; made 



ex-pe-ri-ence, practice ; knowledge, 
gen^r-al-ly, by most people, 
hu-maiti-i-ty, kindness of heart, 
mer^hau-dise, commerce. 
rep-u-ta-Uon, fame, 
se-lect^ed, chosen. 



1 Casher. — A smaU town of Tip- 
perary, in Ireland, 49 miles north-east 
of Cork. 

2 Five Acts. — Acts bringing together 
the laws relating to the prevention and 
punishment of crime. In them many 



cruel sentences were abolished, and 
prisoners were treated humanely. 

3 Catbolic EmaxLcipatioxL— The 
abolition of the law which excluded 
Roman Catholics from the House of 
Commons. 



60.— FUNEEAL OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

[Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, the greatest English General since 
Marlborough, died in 1852, at the age of 83. His great achievement was the 
expulsion of the French from Spain, which he effected by a series of brilliant 
victories extending over seven campaigns (1809-1814). This success was crowned 
by the victory of Waterloo in 1815. That was his last battle. His career as a 
statesman then began. He became Premier in 1828. Though a Tory, he agreed 
to Catholic Emancipation ; but he opposed Parliamentary Reform. In his later 
years he ceased to be an active partisan in politics, and he was the impartial 
and trusted counsellor of the Queen until his death. His funeral procession 
(November 18, 1852), from Apsley House, Piccadilly, to St Paul's Cathedral, 
was one of the most imposing pageants ever witnessed in England.] 

1. No sounds of labour 'vexed the quiet air 

From morn till eve. The people all stood still, 
And Earth won back a Sabbath. ^ There were none 
Who cared to buy and sell, and make a gain. 
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For one whole day. All felt as they had lost 
A father, and were 'fain to keep within, 
Silent, or speaking little. Such a day 
An old man sees but once in all his time. 



2. The simplest peasant in the land that day 
Knew somewhat of his country's grief. He heard 
The 'knell of England's Hero from the tower 

Of the old church, and asked the cause, and sighed. 
The 'veteran who had bled on some far field. 
Fought o'er the battle for the thousandth time^ 
With 'quaint addition; and the little child 
That stopped his sport to run and ask his sire 
What it all meant, picked out the simple tale — 
How he who drove the French from Waterloo, 
And crushed the Tyrant of the world, and made 
His country great and glorious — he was dead. 
All, from the simplest to the 'stateliest, knew 
But one sad story — from the cotter's bairn 
Up to the fair-haired Lady on the throne. 
Who sat within and sorrowed for her friend; 
And every tear she shed became her well. 
And seemed more lovely in her people's eyes 
Than all the starry wonders of her crown. 

3. But, as the waters of the Northern Sea 

(When one strong wind blows steady from the pole) 
Come hurrying to the shore, and far and wide 
As eye can reach the creaming waves press on 
•Impatient; or, as trees that bow their tops 
One way, when Alpine hollows bring one way 
The blast w^hereat they 'quiver in the vale — 
So millions pressed to swell the general grief 
One way; — for once all men seemed one way drawrt*^ 
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Or if, through evH hap and unforeseen, 
Some stayed behind, their hearts, at least, were there 
The whole day through — could think of nothing else, 
Hear nothing else, see nothing ! 

In his cell 
The student saw the 'pageant; spied from far 
The long-drawn pomp which reached from west to east, 
Slow moving in the silence — 'casque and plume 
And banner waving sad; the marvellous state 
Of heralds, soldiers, nobles, foreign powers,^ 
With baton, or with pennon; princes, peers, 
Judges, and 'dignitaries of Church and State, 
And warriors grown gray-headed; — every form 
Which greatness can assume or honour name. 
Peaceful or warlike — each and all were there; 
Trooping in sable sorrow* after him 
Who slept 'serene upon his funeral car^ 

In 'glorious rest ! A child might understand 

That 'twas no national sorrow, but a grief 
Wide as the world. A child might understand 
That all mankind were sorrowing for (yfie! 
That banded nations had 'conspired to pay 
This homage to the Chief who drew his sword 
At the command of Duty; kept it bright 
Through 'perilous days; and soon as Victory smiled, 
Laid it, 'unsullied, in the lap of Peace. 

Anon. 
Orid College. 

casque, helmet. 

con-spired^ united. 

di^ni-ta-ries, persons of rank. 

fain, eager; anxious. 

glo^ri-OUB, splendid; covered with 

glory. 
im-pa-tlenty eager. 



per^U-OUS, full of danger. 

quaint, curious. 

quiver, shake. 

se-rene^, calm. 

state^li-est, grandest; of highest 

rank. 
im-snl-lied, spotless. 



Jknel^ funeral bell. I vet^r-an, aged soldier. 

pa^^euLt, procession. ^ "^CiSAQL, d!AVaftMA. 
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1 A Sabbatb.— A 6aj of rest, dur- 
ing which the every-day business of 
the world was suspended. 

3 Fou^^bt o'er tbe battle for the 
tbousandtb time.— Not unlike the 
description of the veteran in Gold- 
smith's Deserted Village, who 
" Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of 
sorrow done, 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed 
how fields were won." 

3 Soldiers.... foreign powers.— 
The funend was attended by members 
of every regiment in the British Army, 
and by representatives of all the Euro- 
pean Powers. 



< In sable sorrow. — Clad im 

mourning attire. Hamlet calls a mouis- 
ing dress " a suit of sables ; " and in an- 
other place, " the suits of woe." 

5 His funeral car.— This was a 
gigantic vehicle, 27 feet long and 17 
feet high. The foundation, wfaich 
rested on six wheels, was of bronze. 
Above this was a richly gilt bier, in 
the panels of which were inscribed llie 
names of the hero's famous victories. 
On the top of the bier, resting on a 
velvet pall, was the coffin, surmounted 
by the Duke's hat and sword. Over 
all was a magnificent canopy. The car 
was drawn by twelve splendid horses. 



6L-VICT0EIA. (PAET IL) 

1. The long peace was at length broken when 
war was declared by England and France against 
Russia, in defence of the Sultan of Turkey, whose 
provinces north of the Danube had been seized by 
a Russian army. The Turks had, by a number of 
•gallant efforts, driven the Russians back, when 5,000 
Turks were massacred by the Russian fleet at Sinope.^ 

2. The English and French fleets then sailed to 
the Black Sea, and their armies invaded the Crimea.* 
A battle was fought on the banks of the little river 
Alma,^ in which the 'Allies gained a great victory over 
the Russians. They then laid siege to Sebastopol, 
the great Russian 'stronghold on the Black Sea, 

3. During the siege the Russians made a fierce 
attack on the Allies in the valley of Bala- 
klava,^ but without success. In this battle ^~* 
the famous charge of the Light Brigade took 
place. By a mistaken order, six hundred horsemen 
charged a much larger body of the enemy, to save a 
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few guns from being taken. Barely two hundred 
returned. 

4. Very shortly followed the bloody Battle of 
Inkermann/ which lasted twelve hours, and in which 
14,000 English and French defeated 50,000 Rus- 
sians. 

5. The next battle was fought in the valley of 
the Tchemaya,^ in the summer of 1855. The Sar- 
dinians, who had joined the Allies with an army of 
15,000 men, were attacked by the Russians in great 
•force ; but, being helped by the French, they drove 
them back with much slaughter. 

6. Meanwhile the siege of Sebastopol had been 
slowly but surely carried on ; and now the 'final 
attack began. Day after day shot and shell were 

poured into the town from the guns of the 
A^ allied armies, setting fire to buildings, blowing 
up powder-magazines, and killing the enemy 
to the number of a thousand a-day. 

7. At length one night, under cover of the dark- 
ness, the Russian general drew off his troops in 
fine order, set the town on fire, broke down the 
bridge across the river, and sank all the vessels of 
war in the harbour. The allied armies entered the 
town next day, but found little else than a heap of 
blackened ruins. 

8. It is said that during this terrible siege, which 

lasted nearly a year, there fell, of Russians, 
^^ English, French, and Sardinians, no fewer 

than 100,000 men. Russia now sought 
peace; and a 'treaty was signed at Paris. 

9, These troubles weie Tcv«utdly over, when the 
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British rule in India was almost overturned by a 
general 'Mutiny, which broke out in Bengal among 
the Sepoys, or native soldiers in England's 
Indian army. These, at a given signal, rose 
in revolt, and put to death their English 
oflScers. They took possession of Delhi^ and other 
places; and at Cawnpore^ they savagely murdered 
great numbers of English gentlemen, ladies, and chil- 
dren, after treating them in a most brutal manner. 

1 0. After a long and desperate struggle, the rebels 
were subdued by the brave and good Sir Henry 
Havelock, and by Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards 
Lord Clyde. Havelock sank under the fatigue of the 
struggle. The government of India has since been 
brought directly under the Crown; and in 1876 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. 



al-lies^ English, French, and Turks, 
fi-nal, closing ; last. 
force, numbers, 
gal-lant, brave. 



mu-tl-ny, rising of soldiers or sailors 

against their officers, 
strong'hold, fortified place, 
treat-y, agreement. 



1 Sln^ope.— A sea-port of the Black 
Sea, on the coast of Asiatic Turkey. 

2 Crime'a. — A peninsula in the 
south of £u8sia, stretching into the 
Black Sea. 

3 Al'ma — A river of the Crimea, 17 
miles north of Sebastopol. 

^Balakla'Ya.— A sea-port 6 miles 
south of Sebastopol, from which Inker- 
jnann is about the same distance east- 
ward. 



sTchernay'a. — The river which 
flows into Sebastopol harbour. 

« Del'M.— On the Jumna, a tributary 
of the Ganges ; 250 miles north-west of 
Lucknow. It was long the Moham- 
medan capital of India, and the seat of 
the Great Moguls, the Tartar Emperors, 
whose dynasty began in 1525. 

7 Cawnpore^ — A city on the Ganges ; 
50 miles south-west of Lucknow, and 
628 from Calcutta. 



62.—THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 

1. What we call the Crimean War was the prin- 
cipal part of a war with Russia in which France 
and England took part together in su^^ort of 
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Turkey. In the Crimean War the Siege of Sebas- 
topol v/aa the great event. 

2 Sebastopol hes near the southern point of the 
pemnsula called 
the Cmnea, in 
the south of 
Russia and was 
f ortihed at great 
coat ot money, 
tune and labour, 
by several of the 

! Czars ^ Anatural 
cleft in the west- 
ern coast forms 
a fine harbour ; 
and the city lies on both sides of this inlet though 
tlii^ greater part of it is. on the south side 

3 Sailing across the Black Sea from the shore of 

Turkey the armies of France and England 
7?" ' landed on the Crimea at Eupatotia Bay. 
jj^j) They then marched southward toward Sebas- 
topol. The Russians, however, were not 
inclined to let them form the siege without 'opposi- 
tion; and accordingly, when they came to the River 
Alma they had to fight a battle, to which the stream 
has given its name. The Battle of the Alma 

Bejt 20. 

'resulted in the defeat of the Russians; and 
the French and British armies, forming their lines 
on the south side of Sebastopol, began the siege. 

4, In an attempt which t'le Russians made to 
break through the British line near Balaklava, the 
93rd Highlanders, led by Sii Colin Campbell, re- 




pelled the attack of the gray-coated foemen in " a 
thin red streak, topped with a line of steel." 
Then, too, occurred that famous Charge of the 
Light Brigade which Alfred Tennyson has "celebrated 
in words of poetic fire. Little more than six hundred 
Light Horsemen, ordered to advance by some un- 
explained mistake, rode a mile under a most 'terrific 
fire for the purpose of saving a few guns ; and only 
about two hundred returned to the starting-place. 
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5. The great Battle of Inkermann took place on 

the day dedicated in England to fire-works 
and to Guy Fawkes. It was a Sunday. All 
the previous night the bells of Sebastopol had been 
ringing; and a heavy rolling sound, which the British 
sentinels could not understand, was heard to the 
right, where the caves and cliffs of Inkermann lay. 

6. Through the morning fog and drizzling rain a 
vast host of Russians came stealing up the slopas, 
dragging with them ninety large cannon, in the hope 
of 'surprising the British. The outposts fired their 
muskets : and soon alongr the whole of the British 
lines were heard the beating of drums and the noise 
of men hurrying to the place of conflict. 

7. All day the battle raged, especially around 
the Sandbag Battery. Officers and soldiers fought 
alike ; for in the hurry there was no time to form a 
plan of battle. The grand object of our men was 
to keep the Russians from coming up the heights, 
or from turning the flank of the line ; and in this 
object they succeeded nobly. Late in the day the 
French came to the aid of the almost 'exhausted 
British troops ; and then the Russians retreated. 

8. The winter spent by our troops in the trenches 
before Sebastopol was a time of dreadful suffering, 
partly caused by the mismanagement of those who 
had charge of the supplies of food and clothing. 
Before the winter was over, a railway of six miles 
was made between the harbour at Balaklava and 
the British lines; but the worst of the suflfering 
was past by the time the work was finished. 

9. After the fourth '\)orci\i^xdment, the French and 
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the British made an attack on the MalakofF and the 
Redan, two of the most important fortresses of the 
Russians, which had been greatly strengthened by 
earth-works. The day chosen for this attack 
was the anniversary of Waterloo^ — a day oi^^^^l^* 
which, forty years earlier, the nations now in ^^ 
•alliance against Russia had 'contended in war 
on a Belgian plain. In spite of the day, and of the 
men who made the attack, the enterprise failed. 

10. Early in autumn the last bombardment 
began, and preparations were made for assaulting 
these forts again. The works in the meantime had 
been made thrice as strong. The French troops 
went skilfully and cautiously to work, and the 
General took care that every detail of the plan of 
attack should be complete, and that every man 
should know exactly what he had to do. The 
result of this care was that, in a quarter of 

an hour, they took the Malakoff — a white tower, 
rising from a pile of earth- works ; and although the 
Russians fired on them for hours with every gun 
that could be brought to bear on their position, they 
held their groimd. 

11. As soon as the tricolor flag^ was seen flying 
on the MalakofF, announcing that the French were 
•victorious, a thousand British soldiers clambered out 
of the trenches, where they had been waiting, and 
rushed towards the Redan. This fortress, which 
was in the form of a pair of open compasses, stood 
with the angle turned towards the British lines. 

12. There was this difference between the British 
and the French attacks, that the French engineers 
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Lad dug their trenches to within a very few yards 
of the Malakoff, while the British had to run 200 
yards before they reached the Redan. The moment 
they showed their heads the Russian fire began, and 
during their race across the open ground a great 
number were killed. When the rest had climbed 
over the 'parapet into the Redan, they found them- 
selves in one angle of a triangle, the three sides of 
which were lined with cannon and rifles ; and these 
opened a deadly fire at once. It was impossible to 
advance — it would have been inglorious to retreat ; 
yet there was no prospect of reinforcements, and no 
shelter from the storm of balls. 

13. The man who displayed most coolness and 
valour at this trying moment was Colonel Windham,* 
ever since called the Hero of the Redan. He tried 
to form his men ; he went fearlessly about among 
the flying balls ; he ventured across that fatal 
space of 200 yards, now strewn with dead and 
wounded, for the purpose of leading the reinforce- 
ments to the Redan. But while he was away, 
some, becoming afraid to stay, leaped down and ran 
back to the trenches. Men at such a time are like 
a flock of sheep : what one or two do is, by an 
•irresistible impulse, imitated by the rest. These 
British soldiers felt their hearts fail them, and they 
all fled. 

14. The result was the same as if they had re- 
mained ; for that night the Russians, setting fire to 
the city, crossed the harbour-bridge to the northern 
suburb. The siege was now in reality over, although 

the war was not finished for some months. 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 



2C7 



al-U^ance, leagme. 

tMxn-bard-Xlieilt, attack with cannon. 
oel-e-br&t-ed, made famous. 
con-tend-ed, fought; striven. 
ez-haiist^«d, worn-out. [stood. 

ir-re-sist^i-ble, not able to be with- 



1 Czars.— The Emperon of Russia. 
The name is a corruption of the Latin 
C<usar. 

2 Anniversary of Waterloo ^The 

18th of June. Waterloo was fought in 
1815. 

3 Tri'COlor flag. —The three- 



op-po-sl-tlcn, resistance, 
par-a-pet, wall; breast- work. 
re-snlt^d, ended, 
sur-prls^ing', taking unawares. 
ter-rif^iC, fearful 
vlc-to-ri-ous, successful. 



coloured flag— red, white, and blue — 
adopted as the national flag of France 
at the time of the first Republic. 

^Colonel Windham. — He after- 
wards served as General Windham in 
the Indian Mutiny, and took part in 
the defence of Cawnpore. 



63.— THE CHAEGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADR 

1. Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred. 
" Forward the Light Brigade I 
Charge for the guns !" he said : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred. 

2. "Forward the Light Brigade I" 
Was there a man 'dismayed? 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had 'blundered :^ 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die : 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the Six Hundred. 

3. Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them, 
•Volleyed and 'thundered \ 
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Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well ; 
Into the jawa of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 
"Rode the Six Hundred. 



4. Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
"Sabring the gunners there, 




Charging an army, while 

All the world "wondered ; 
Plunged in the 'battery smoke. 
Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack^ and 'B.xkBnan. 
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•Reeled from the sabre stroke, 
•Shattered and 'sundered. 

Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the Six Hundred, 

5. Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon behind them, 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell. 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them — 
Left of Six Hundred. 



6. When can their glory fade ? 
Oh ! the wild charge they made 1 

All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made ! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble Six Hundred ! 

Alfred Tennyson. 



tMkt^tdr-y, number of cannon. 
Unn^dered, made a mistake. 
(liS-lIla7ed^ terrified; daunted. 
redled, staggered. 
Bt^hrhlgf cutting down. 



1 Some one had blundered.— The 
mistake was made by Captain Nolan in 
conveying to Lord Lucan tiie order of 
Brigadier-General Airey. 



sliat^tered, broken, 
sundered, separated. 
thundered, roared, 
vol-leyed, beUowed. 
wondered, marvelled. 



2 Cos'sack.— Horsemen from the 
south of Russia— Little Russia, or the 
Ukraine. They were marauders before 
they joined the Russian army. 



im) 



14 
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64— THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 
1. The scene within the defences of the Resi- 
dency^ at Lucknow during August was "pitiable in 
the extreme ; for the shot of the besiegers swept the 
whole place, and many were killed in their 
**^ beds. At first there had been a plentiful 
supply even of "luxuries ; but as week after 
week passed, food b^3.n to fail, and the 1 




wore soon reduced to live on unsifted husks of com, 
black slippery lentils, flavoured with bitter salt, and 
every second day a few ounces of coarse beef. 
2. A failure in ttie sw^5\y of soap also reduced 
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the ladies and children to a state of great discom- 
fort, for they could wash properly neither their 
clothes nor themselves. The decaying bodies filled 
the air with a horrible stench, and also attracted 
clouds of black flies, which swarmed on everything 
eatable, and 'tormented every person with their cease- 
less stinging. An occasional fall of heavy rain puri- 
fied the city for a while ; but as fifteen or twenty 
inmates of the Residency were shot and buried daily, 
the enclosure soon became like a grave-yard. 

3. The besiegers meanwhile kept up a constant 
fire, mingled with continual shouting and the blow- 
ing of bugles. Brigadier Inglis, who had succeeded 
Lawrence'^ in directing the defence, fortunately had 
a skilful ofiicer of engineers, Captain Fulton, to 
assist him in destroying the mines with which the 
soil all round the Residency was bored like a piece 
of honeycomb. Now and then an 'explosion would 
stun the ears of the anxious garrison ; but the 
genius of Fulton prevented the mining of the rebels 
from producing any very serious breach in the 
works. 

4. As a specimen of the skill with which the 
rebels directed their fire, the following instance will 
serve. Upon a clock-tower which commanded the 
Residency, an African sharp-shooter 'established 
himself with his rifle and a telescope. There he 
sat perched on high, watching most patiently until 
he saw a man in an exposed position, when a little 
jet of smoke would issue from the loop-hole of the 
tower, and the object of his aim would stagger and 
fall, dead or 'desperately wounded* 
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5. This happened so often, that the artillery were 
desired to throw shells at the tower, for the special 
purpose of killing this marksman. A shell was 
thrown, and a little ring of smoke showed that it 
had burst just over the place where the negro was 
in the habit of standing; and yet, immediately 
after, a rifle-ball came whistling as usual from the 
loop-hole. Another shell was thrown, and another, 
and another — all with the same result. It seemed 
as if the man were shell-proof, for the firing was 
very exact, and it appeared to the besieged that he 
could not possibly escape the splinters. 

6. The secret came out after the Residency was 
relieved. Whenever he saw, through his telescope, 
that a shell was about to be thrown, he went down 
a ladder into a 'cavern, which he had hollowed out 
as a place of refuge, and waited there until the shell 
had burst ; then, climbing to his post again, he fired 
his rifle and brought down his man. He was killed 
at last, and was found lying dead, with his rifle and 
his telescope beside him. 

7. In September, Captain Fulton, the engineer, 
was killed by a cannon-ball which took off his 
head. But before that month had closed, a letter 
reached the besieged, telling them the welcome news 
that a force under Sir James Outram was marching 
to relieve them ; and next day a faint sound of can- 
non in the direction of Cawnpore seemed to 'announce 
the approach of their deliverers. 

8. Great 'agitation and hurry among the enemy in 
the city 'confirmed this hope ; and in the night that 

followed, the fl.ashing oi gvxiva, ^^n<s^ miles off, was 
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distinctly seen. Next day, officers in shooting coats 
and men in blue trousers were seen in the streets of 
Lucknow, fighting their way towards the Residency 
Under a fire from every window and every roof. 
And then, at sight of their friends, cheers rose from 
every trench and battery within the shattered works 
of the Residency. 



ag'-i-ta-tion, excitement. 
an-nounce^ intimate. 
cav-em, little cave. 
con-firmed', made certain. 
des-pe-rate-ly, dreadfully. 



1 The Residency. — The official 
house of the English Governor of Oudh, 
with the adjoining buildings, had been 
fortified by the English. 



e-stab^Uslied, posted. 
ex-plo^sion, blowing up. 
lux-u-ries, dainties. 
pit-i-a-ble, wretched. 
tor-ment^ed, annoyed. 



2 Succeeded Lawrence.— Sir Henry 
Lawrence, the Governor of Oudh, had 
been killed while heading a sortie from 
the Residency. 



65.— THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

1. The deliverers had started from Cawnpore, 
under General Havelock ; but they had been obliged to 
retreat. Sir James Outram then came to 'reinforce 
him. As his superior officer, he might have super- 
seded Havelock in the command ; but Outram was 
too noble for this. Saying that it would be unfair 
to deprive Havelock of a glory for which he had 
toiled so hard, he placed himself under that general's 
orders, and together they set out with 2,500 men. 

2. Mile after mile the gallant force advanced 
under torrents of tropical rain, exposed almost 'con- 
tinually to a deadly fire. A brick palace, standing 
in a garden, called the Alumbagh, formed the first 
great stronghold of the enemy ; but it was taken. 
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Then, approaching the city, they had to fight their 
way from wall to wall and from garden to garden. 

3. Before one of the strongest batteries, a cun- 
ning trap, consisting of a ditch covered with thin 
bamboos, was laid for our troops, who, the natives 
thought, would try to storm the place with a rush. 

But they made a 'circuit, which saved them 
Sept. 23. - : . 

from this snare. In spite of a terrific fire, 
Havelock forced his way into the Residency amid 
the almost frantic joy of the besieged. 

4. There were then some days of plunder, during 
which our men loaded themselves with silks and 
jewels, curious weapons, china cups, ivory telescopes, 
and a thousand other rare and costly things. But 
it soon became ' manifest that the siege was not over 
— in fact, that the deliverers of the Residency were 
•blockaded along with those whom they had come 
to relieve. 

5. The incidents of the second period of the 
siege differed in no respect from those of the first, 
except that there were many more mouths to 
feed without any additional food for the purpose. 
There were 800 wounded and 410 women and 
children now within the trenches. September 
ended — October passed by — and November had 
begun, before a gleam of hope shone upon the dis- 
appointed and heart-sick defenders of the fortress. 
At last, one day the Union Jack was seen flying 
from the Alumbagh ; and the news, that Sir Colin 
Campbell had got so far on his way to 'rescue them, 
diffiised new hope through their sinking hearts. 

6. It was then t\ia\) a d^xV Tvaxsied Kavanagh 
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* volunteered to carry plans of the city and its ap- 
proaches to Sir Colin. This Lrave man, having 
smeared his face and hands with lamp-black, and 
dressed himself in white muslin and yellow chintz, 
like an irregular soldier of the city, set out in com- 
pany with a native spy. Wading the river, and 
threading the narrow streets of Lucknow, they got 
into the green fields, where Kavanagh grew so 
hungry that he ate a raw carrot with intense relish. 

7. His shoes galled his feet, as the two made 
their way for eighteen miles Ly the light of the 
moon, and the paint was washed from his hands and 
partly from his face in wading through a reedy 
swamp ; but he urged his timid companion on, and, 
after being questioned by several rebel 'sentinels, he 
delivered the letter, which he had carried in the folds 
of his turban, safely to Sir Colin. There was great 
joy in Lucknow when a signal-flag on the Alumbagh 
told of his safe arrival ; and no one felt deeper joy 
than his wife, from whom he had 'concealed the 
dangerous enterprise. 

8. Sir Colin then advanced by a round-about 
route, which took him to the eastward of the city •. 
and by storming a fortified building, he opened a 
clear way to the Residency, now in reality relieved. 
The sight of the familiar red coats appeared in 
buildings where nothing but the dreadful 'spectacle 
of rebels had long been visible ; and anxious 

eyes, dim with tears of thankfulness and -«*-«' 
joy, watched their approach, as they drove ^j^ 
the lurking foes out of every house and place 
of shelter. This final relief took "glace oiv t\\a 1^^ 
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of November ; after which Sir Colin Campbell lost no 
time in 'escorting the rescued women and children 
to a place of safety. 

9. The joy of the relief was suddenly clouded 
by the death of General Havelock. Worn out with 
toil, his meagre frame sank under an attack of 
dysentery ; and he died within a few miles of the city 
which he had relieved, and which he had afterwards 
helped to defend. His character, although bright 
with the lustre of military genius, shines with a 
holier light ; for he was a devout and consistent 
Christian, and never went on any service of diffi- 
culty or danger without kneeling to ask God's help 
in the enterprise. 

'blOCk-S.d-ed, shut in. re-ln-fbrce^ add to the number of 

Cir-cuit, round-about march. his forces, 

con-cealed^, hidden. res^e, deliver, 

con-tin-u-al-ly, constantly. sen-tl-nels, soldiers on guard, 

es-cort-ing', accompanying. 8pec-ta-Cle, sight. 

man-i-fest, clear. vol-un-teered^ offered of his own 

will. 



66.— LORD CLYDE. 

1. When Sir Colin Campbell was asked by Lord 
Palmerston how soon he would be prepared to start 
for India, to take the command of the army against 
the rebels, he replied, " Within twenty-four hours." 
He was as good as his word. On the following 
evening he set out for India, accompanied by his 
staff; and he reached Calcutta within a month of 
his receiving his appointment in London. 

2. Similar 'promptness and 'decision marked 
PanipbelVs conduct d\iTiivg \v!vs> yrhole career, and 
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were the secrets of his success. Of his long life, 
the greater part — fifty-five years — was spent in 
active service, in all parts of the world ; and not 
once in all that time did he fail in the duty 'in- 
trusted to him, or disappoint those who relied on 
his help. 

3. He was bom at Glasgow in 1792. His 
parents were not rich, but his mother was of good 
family ; and to this young Campbell owed his start 
in life. Through the influence of his uncle, he ob- 
tained an 'ensigncy in the 9th Foot in 1808, when 
he was barely sixteen years of age. 

4. It was the time of the Peninsular War, and 
almost at once Campbell embarked with his regi- 
ment to join the army of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington). 

5. He was present at most of the great battles 
and sieges of the next five years — at Vimiera, at 
Corunna, at Vittoria, at San Sebastian, and at the 
passage of. the Bidassoa — and his coolness and 
courage frequently brought him praise from his 
superior officers. Both at San Sebastian and at the 
Bidassoa he was wounded — on the latter occasion 
so 'severely as to disable him for further service in 
the Peninsula. 

6. During his early manhood Campbell saw much 
service in North America, in the West Indies, in 
China, and in India. At Chillian wallah^ he served 
under Lord Gough, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. Though that battle damaged other 'reputa- 
tions, Campbeirs remained whole. " Brigadier Camp- 
bell," said Lord Gough in his despatch, " with the 
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steady coolness and military precision for which he 
is so 'conspicuous, carried everything before him." 
At the close of the war, he was specially named in 
the thanks of Parliament, and was made a K.C.B.^ 

7. The two events which brought 'prominently 
bsfore the world CampbelFs high qualities as a 
soldier, were the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. In the Crimea he commanded the High- 
land Brigade in the Duke of Cambridge's division. 

8. The success of that division in its attack on 
the Russian right at the Alma was entirely due to 
Sir Colin's coolness and independence of judgment. 
The Fusilier Guards had 'recoiled under the galling 
fire from the Russian intrenchments. The Duke of 
Cambridge suggested to Campbell to halt his men 
until the whole line could be re-formed. But Camp- 
bell saw the advantage he was gaining, and that it 
would be thrown away if he paused. 

9. He therefore pressed steadily forward. He 
knew that the Highlanders complained of the 
weight of their clumsy hats, covered with feathers. 
Campbell called out to them that if they held their 
fire till they were within twenty paces of the 
enemy, he would ask the Queen to give them the 
" blue bonnet." 

10. The men cheered this happy sally, and adi 
vanced steadily, with Sir Colin at their head. At 
twenty paces they ' delivered a voDey, and then with 
a rush carried the right flank of the works, and the 
battle on that side was gained. 

11. When the siege of Sebastopol was formed, it 
was Campbell's duty to g^xiard Balaklava with his 
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brigade of Highlanders. It was there that the 93rd 
Highlanders received the charge of a whole squadron 
of Cossack horse, not formed in square, but in a 
''thin red streak, topped with a line of steel." 
When the horsemen were within one hundred and 
fifty yards, the rifles were levelled, and a deadly 
volley flashed out, which made the Cossacks wheel 
about and fly back faster than they had come. 

12. When surprise was expressed that the High- 
landers had not changed their formation to receive 
the tide of horsemen, Sir Colin remarked, "No; I 
did not think it worth while to form them even four 
deep." 

13. When the Indian Mutiny broke out. Sir 
Colin Campbell was 'selected as the man who was 
best able to save the falling empire. The prompti- 
tude with which he entered on his work has already 
been referred to. Campbell's great work in India 
consisted in the masterly way in which he used the 
small force at his disposal to put down the rebellion 
in one district after another. 

14. Certainly his greatest feat — the turning-point 
of the war — was the relief of Lucknow. The 
crisis came when only a mosque, strongly garrisoned 
by sepoys, stood between the relieving force and 
the Residency. The British guns had been silenced 
by the scathing fire of the rebels. Sir Colin then 
appealed to the 93rd Highlanders, the heroes of 
Balaklava. " Our guns are silenced," he said, " but 
that mosque must be taken to-night. You will 
do it with your bayonets, and I shall lead you 
myseM." 
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VICTORIA. 



15. The brave fellows did not disappoint him. 
Though they suflfered terrible loss, they cleared the 
mosque, and that very night Lucknow was relieved. 
Campbell at once returned to Cawnpore, where his 
•communications were threatened, and by a masterly 
movement drove back the enemy. Before the end 
of 1858' all the strongholds in the north-west of 
India had been recovered, and the mutiny was at 
an end. 

16. For these great successes Sir Colin Campbell 
was raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord 
Clyde. He died in 1863, respected and regretted 
by all his countrymen. 



COXn-niU-lli-ca-tioiIS, connections ; 
means of reaching supplies and rein- 
forcements. 

COn-splc-U-OUS, remarkable. 

de-Cis-ioZL, power of making up one's 

de-liv-ered, fired. [mind. 

en-aign-cy, rank of ensign. 



In-trust-ed, committed, 
prom-i-nent-ly, markedly, 
prompt^ness, readiness. 
re-COUed', fallen back, 
rep-u-ta-tions, characters, 
se-lect^d, chosen, 
se-vere-ly, seriously. 



1 CMlOlanwallah. —A battle fought 
with the Sikhs in the Punjab, January 
13, 1849, in which the English, though 
the victors, suffered very severely. 
Lord Gough, the English general, was 



much blamed for risking the engage- 
ment; but he redeemed his fame at 
Goojerat, five weeks later. 

^ KC.B.— Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Bath. 



67.-VICTORIA. (PART IH.) 

1. The year 1861 was a year of mourning and 

sadness on account of the death of the 
1861 p^jj^^^ Consort, "Albert the Good." Never 

in the history of the nation had the death 
of a prince caused such deep and 'universal grief. 

2, An 'extension of the franchise, or right of 
'voting for menibexs oi 'P8bx\\^T£i^TA>,Wving become 
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necessary, a new Reform Bill was passed. It greatly 
increased the number of voters; gave mem- 
bers to certain towns, the "population of 
which had "recently increased; and took mem- 
bers from others, the population of which had gone 



down. Seven members ^ 



to the number 
from Scotland. 

3. About the same 
time, a British army 
was sent from 
IndiatoAhys- ^™ 
sinia,^ to set 
free a number of 
English captives 
whom Theodore, 
Kingof that country, 
had refused to give 
up. The town of 
Magdala^ was 
"stormed and taken, 
and the prisoners were released. The King shot 
himself. 

i. Six years later, another little African war 
had to be begun. The Ashantees, near the west 
coast, made it difficult for other tribes there 
to carry on trade with England. A small army ^i 
was sent to Ashantee, under Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley. The natives were defeated, their capital was 
burned to the ground, and their King was glad to 
make peace and to promise all that the English 
wanted, 

5. A new war broke out bftWfcCTi. "^-sissia. ^jsSj. 
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Turkey in 1877, in which Turkey was beaten. The 
other powers did not step in this time till the 

^^ war was quite over. Then they met at Berlin 
and made a treaty of peace. At the same 

time England made a 'private treaty with Turkey, 

promising to defend her provinces in Asia against 

attacks from Russia. 

6. This was hardly done when an Afghan war 
broke out. The Indian Government was alarmed 
because the ruler of Afghanistan seemed to favour 
the Russians more than he favoured the English. 

An English army marched into the country 
A ri from India and took Cabul, the capital. After 

peace had been made, the English 'Envoy, Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, was cruelly murdered, and the war 
broke out again. But the English people did not 
like the war. A change of 'Ministry took place, and 
the war was as soon as possible brought to an end. 

7. About the same time a war broke out in South 

Africa, between the English and the Zulus, 
Vd whose Kiug refused to disarm his soldiers. 

The English suffered terribly in one battle; 
but in the end they gained, and the Zulu King was 

taken prisoner. A year or two later the 

colonists of the Transvaal,^ in South Africa, 

A.D. 

revolted and set up a Free State. This led 
to another war, in which, after gaining some suc- 
cesses, the colonists accepted the English terms. 



611-yoy, person who represented the 

ez-ten-sion, enlargement. [Queen. 

JUin-la-try, the persons at the head 



pri-yate, secret, 
re-cent-ly, lately. 

stormed, fired into. 



of affairs; the Government. \"VX-lii-N«t-«al, generally felt. 

POp-n-lSL-tlon, people. ^ yoV\XiS» Omiq^Nsx^. 
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^ Abyssin'ia. — A coimtr7 on the east 
coast of Africa, south of Nubia and 
west of the Bed Sea. 

2 Jtt&gd&'lK. — A rocky fortress, 
nearly 300 miles from the Red Sea. 



3 Transvaal'.— A State north of the 
river Vaal, founded by Dutch Boers 
(farmers) in 1848. Its independence 
was declared in 1852. It was annexed 
to the British possessions in 1877. 



68.— THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 

1. Abyssinia is a mountainous country in the east 
of Africa, lying near the entrance to the Red Sea. 
Some of the principal 'tributaries of the Nile pour 
their waters from its rocky table-lands. The great 
Nile flood owes its volume every summer — and 
Egypt therefore owes her bread — to the rains and 
melting snows of this land, which we may call the 
Highlands of Africa. 

2. In 1868 it happened that Mr. Cameron, the 
British 'Consul in that region of Africa, gave offence 
to an Abyssinian chief or king, named Theodore, by 
having visited some provinces that were friendly to 
Egypt. The hot-blooded African, supposing that 
some secret plot was being formed against his power, 
seized a number of British subjects, and refused to 
set them free. The Queen declared war, and sent a 
force to storm the fortress of this Abyssinian chief. 

3. A general, trained in Indian warfare, and 
bearing a name of great military 'renown — that of 
Napier — was selected to command the expedition. 
Sir Robert had at his disposal an army of twelve 
thousand fighting-men ; but the difficulties of the 
way were so great that a still greater number was 
required. The entire body of men under his com- 
mand numbered about twenty -^vvx. \JtvQV3ksaxA. 
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4. The landing-place was on" a bay in the Red 

Sea. The object of the 'toilsome march was 
^^ the capture of Magdala — a fortress perched 

on the summit of a barren hill, far up the 
stony wilds of this 'torrid land. Here Theodore, 
like a vulture in his nest, looked out upon realms 
where the white man's foot had seldom trodden. 

5. We read in the books written by men who 
have travelled in Egypt, that the ascent of the Great 
Pyramid consists in climbing up a 'succession of stone 
steps, each step being breast high. The march ac- 
complished by the British army in ascending the 
table-lands that lead to Magdala was very like this 
kind of climbing, only that the steps were mountain 
terraces. The struggle at first was not with a 
human foe, not with a scorching climate, but with 
the vast rocks that pile themselves up on every side, 
as if forbidding entrance to the heart of the land. 

6. But our engineers 'triumphed over every ob- 
stacle. If the entrance to a steep pass was blocked 
up by a great hill of stone, they blew the hill to 
fragments with powder, and used the fragments to 
pave a road for the advancing forces. If the moun- 
tain-wall rose sheer and smooth, they cut a narrow 
shelf, along which tbe soldiers marched in single file. 
The cannon were carried on the backs of elephants. 

7. King Theodore knew little of real warfare as 
it is waged among 'civilized nations. In a combat 
with lances, arrows, and hard-wood clubs, he was 
well skilled; and he knew also of gunpowder and its 
Errors in war. He possessed cme large cannon, on 

ihe supposed powers o£ 'w\iic\i\i^x^\^^^\l his hopes 
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of Jefatrojing tlit, ^\liite skinn 1 ^\anlo^1 who as his 
scouts told him, were every day forcing their way 
nearer to his rocky stronghold. 

8. Planting this gun on a rock, he drew his army 
up near it in what seemed to him a powerful 
array of battle. The British drew near, and made 
their way slowly bub steadily up tlie mountains. 
Theodore ordered the great gun to be fired ; but, to 
liis surprise, it produced no efiect on the advance of 
the enemy ! 

9. Soon from them a quick firing began. Armed 
with breech-loading rifles, the British soldiers kept 
up a fire so rapid and unceasing that all the echoes 
of the rocky glens were roused as i£ into a rattlvtuj, 

m) 15 
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storm. Then the light cannon, which the elephants 
had carried, were brought into play ; and so deadly 
did the rain of conical bullets and steel shells become, 
that the Abyssinian army — if we may dignify the 
crowd of black men by using such a word — ^scattered 
in flight. Thus, upon the very first opportunity of 
conflict, victory crowned the British arms. 

10. Two of the European prisoners, bearing a flag 
of truce, then entered the British camp, sent thither 
by King Theodore in order to 'negotiate with Sir 
Robert Napier. He gladly met them ; but he sent 
them back with a message to the eflTect that he 
would listen to no 'proposals imless all the European 
captives were at once sent to his camp. This was 
'complied with ; but it was thought necessary to 
teach a stem lesson to the wanton tyrant whose 
'obstinacy and cruelty had put Great Britain to so 
great cost and trouble. 

11. Accordingly, on the following day — April 12, 
1868 — a force of five thousand men was sent to 
storm the rock-built citadel of Magdala; and after 
a feeble resistance the Abyssinians were forced to 
yield. It was found, when the 'stockade at the 
north gate was forced, that King Theodore, having 
seen his men defeated and his defences to be useless, 
had shot himself with a pistol. The army then 
retraced its steps to the shore of the Red Sea. Sir 
Robert Napier, in 'recognition of his services in 
this war, was raised to the Peerage with the title 
of Lord Napier of Magdala. 

dv^il-ized, cultured. 1 ne-go^ti-ate, make terms ; treat 

cam-piled^ with, agreed to. \.m«Q\K \ O^^^X^riiarCyt stubbomneas. 
consul, representative ol the C3tovetTi-\ "5ito-^«f-«aa» <2»L«»\ \KCBis^. 
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nc-Og'-Ill'tlcni, sckaoffledgment i toU-SDIue, Uborlo 
re-aown', fame. tor^rW, ler? hot 

8tOCk-ad«', fence ; bairier. trlb^u-ta-TleB, fei 



69.— THE SECOND AFGHiN WAE. 

[The First Afghin Wit took pUce lo ie3ft-lW2,1 

1, On a bright September morning, in 1878, a 
'cavalcade might have been seen riding up the Kby- 



„-% ^~' 
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^^^fifcr^ 



ber Pass — the deep and narrow 'gorge which forms 
the most direct road from Noitlvetii I'wVia.'ua ^^visv- 
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istan. The company was an English embassy, headed 
by Sir Neville Chamberlain, on its way to Cabul, the 
Afghan capital. 

2. When the horsemen reached Ali Musjid — a 

fortress near the head of the pass — they were 
A i! ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^®y would not be allowed to proceed 

further. Shere Ali, the Ameer or Emperor 
of Afghanistan, had refused to receive the 'em- 
bassy, and had given orders that it was to be turned 
back. 

3. Sir Neville was prepared for this 'rebuff, and 
received it quietly. He knew that it meant war. 
Some months 'previously, the Am^er had received 
a Russian mission with great pomp at his capital. 
The English Government of India was highly dis- 
pleased on hearing of this. Its members were 
jealous of the influence Russia had acquired in Cen- 
tral Asia, believing that she was preparing the way 
for an attack on India. 

4. The Viceroy (Lord Lytton) therefore asked 
the Ameer to show his good-will to England by 
receiving an English mission at Cabul. This he 
refused to do, and after some formal and fruitless 
'negotiations, war was declared. Its objects were 
said to be, to avenge the insult offered to England, 
to destroy Russian influence at Cabul and establish 
that of England, and to secure for India a " scien- 
tific frontier"^ as a defence against Russia. 

5. In November, the English forces entered 
Afghanistan in three columns. Their success in two 

or three engagements showed the Ameer how hope- 
lesa was his cause. H.a.V\w^ xvo \it\ia\» m his own 
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people, he took to flight. By arrangement with 
England, the Russian mission was withdrawn from 
Cabul in December. Shere Ali either •accompanied 
it or followed it ; and overcome by grief and 
despair, he died of a broken heart about six weeks 
later. 

6. His son and successor, Yakoob Khan, submitted 
to the English, and made with them the 
Treaty of Gandamak.^ Its most important -^.^q* 
terms were, that the Ameer agreed to be ^ j^ 
guided in his foreign policy by the advice 

of England, and with that view to receive at his 
capital an English Resident with a suitable escort. 

7. In due course, Sir Louis Cavagnari, who was 
selected for the post of Resident, arrived at 
Cabul. He was accompanied by several 
English officers, and by an escort of eighty men, — 
chiefly native Indians. Quarters were assigned 
them in the Bala Hissar, which had once been the 
citadel of the town, but the defences of which had 
almost entirely disappeared. 

8. For several weeks all went well ; but early in 
September there was a sudden and fearful outbreak 
of hostility to the English. A body of Afghan 
soldiers went to the Ameer's palace and demanded 
the arrears of their pay. When this was refused 
them, they rushed to the English Residency, and 
attacked the soldiers on guard there, at first with 
stones, and afterwards with rifle bullets. 

9. The Afghan soldiers were speedily joined by the 
mob of the city, which was evidently filled with 'in- 
tense hatred of the strangers, liv ^ ^<3t\» \kx£^^ "^^ 
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English found themselves besieged in their houses by 
an overwhelming force of furious 'fanatics. 

10. The English made a most determined defence; 
but from the first they saw how hopeless their 
position was. A message was sent to the Ameer, 
asking him for help ; but he was either powerless, 
or he was a party to the plot. The garrison made 
charge after charge on the enemy ; but at every 
sally their numbers were diminished. 

11. At last their houses were set on fire by the 
besiegers. The little remnant of the garrison, see- 
ing that all was lost, rushed out on the enemy 
sword and pistol in hand. Though they sold their 
lives dearly, every man of them was killed, except 
a single sepoy who escaped to the English camp, to 
tell what he had seen of the terrible tragedy. 

12. General Roberts immediately marched on 
Cabul, and inflicted swift and sharp punishment on 
the mutineers. He defeated them in the field on 
several occasions ; and when he entered Cabul ho 
ordered the ringleaders in the massacre to be hanged. 
Yakoob Khan, whose fidelity was doubted, prudently 
resigned the ameership, and was sent as a prisoner 
to India. 

13. Roberts spent the winter at Sherpur, a for- 
tified camp near Cabul, which the Afghans had 

•abandoned. In the spring, he intimated that 
the Enorlish would withdraw as soon as the 

A.D. . ^ 

sirdars, or chiefs, had agreed on a ruler. In 
July, Abdurrahman Khan was selected as Ameer, 
and in August the English army returned to India 
by the Khyber Pass, 
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14. Meantime a serious 'disaster had befallen the 
English arms in the south of Afghanistan. At 
Maiwand a small army under General Burrows J * 
was almost annihilated by Ayoub Khan, who . ^^ 
led a large force from Herat to attack Canda- 

har. Thereafter General Primrose was besieged in 
the latter city. 

15. As soon as General Roberts heard at Cabul 
of this disaster, he set out for Candahar with 
all the forces at his command. His rapid and 
orderly march is one of the most remarkable in the 
annals of Eastern warfare. In little more than 
twenty days he 'traversed the three hundred 
and fifty miles between the two cities ; and 
he found his troops so fresh, that the very 
next day after his arrival he attacked Ayoub's 
army, and routed it with great slaughter. 

16. This virtually closed the war. Ayoub Khan 
fled to Herat. Abdurrahman undertook the 

1 QQ1 

government of Candahar; and early in 1881 
the whole of the English army was with- 
drawn within the Indian frontier. 



Sept 1, 

1880 

A.D. 



a-ban-doned, given up ; quitted. 

ac-com-pa-nied, went with. 
an-ni-hl-iat-ed, destroyed. 
cav-al-cade', procession of persons 

on horseback. 
dis-as^ter, mishap. 

em-bas-sy, mission. 



fa-nat^iCS, religious madmen ; zealots. 
g^org'e, passage; defile. 

in-tense', strong. 

ne-gro-ti-a-tions, interchange of pro- 
pre-vl-ous-ly, before. [posals. 

re-buflf', check ; repulse. 
traversed, passed over. 



1 Scientific frontier.— a frontier 
capable of regular defence in war. 



2 Gan'damak. — A place between 
Jelalabad and CabuL 
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70.-VICTORIA. (PART IV.) 

1. Ireland has needed a great deal of attention 
during the present reign. In 1845 the potato 
disease caused great distress. Partly by death and 
partly by 'emigration to America, the population was 
lessened by nearly two million. 

2. The Irish have always complained of being 
badly governed by England. The favourite 'remedy 
with the Irish people for the ills of Ireland has been 
the "Repeal" of the Union of 1801. A great 

outcry for Repeal — that is, for a separate 
Irish Parliament — was headed by Daniel 
O'Connell; but he was tried for 'sedition, 
and with that the outcry 'ceased for a time. 

3. Some years later it was renewed, when the 

Fenian^ plot for the separation of Ireland 
looo fj,Q^^ England was formed. The Habeas 

A.D. ° 

Corpus Act was 'suspended — that is to say, 
it was made lawful to imprison men without trial 
— and many of the leading Fenians were banished. 

4. The Irish had two special causes of complaint: 
the Established Church was the Protestant Church 

of England, while most of the Irish people 
1 ftTn ^^® Roman Catholics : the laws for the letting 
^jj of farms were unjust to the farmers. In 

1869 the Irish Church was 'disestablished; 
in 1870 the Land law was amended so as to give 
better 'terms to tenants. For a time, Ireland was 
quiet. 

5. By-and-by, however, the demand for Repeal 
was raised aofain. The lm\v^^xxi\i^ts of Parliament 
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asked for " Home Rule." Bad harvests in 1878 and 

1879 caused much suffering arid discontent among 

the small farmers in the west and the south. The 

Home Rulers put themselves at the head of ___ 

1880 
the discontent, and demanded a complete 

change in the land laws. They formed a 

Land League, which advised the farmers not to 

pay rents. Landlords and their agents were shot; 

the cattle and goods of those who obeyed the law 

were destroyed. The law was openly defied, and 

the country was on the brink of civil war. 

6. Early in January 1881, Parliament w^as 
called together to consider the state of Ireland. An 
Act for the Protection of Person and Property was 
passed in March. 

7. Notes of Progress, — The Penny Postage was 
adopted, chiefly through the efforts of Rowland Hill, 
in 1840. A Bill for the admission of Jews into 
Parliament was passed in 1858, when Baron Roths- 
child took his seat as Member for London. In 
1866, the first Telegraph Cable between Europe and 
America was successfully laid under the sea. In 1 8 7 0, 
the Education Act, establishing School Boards, was 
passed for England and Wales. In 1872, the 
Ballot Act, allowing secret voting at parliamentary 
elections, became law. 



ceased, stopped. 
di8-e-Btal>-llslied, no longer the 

State Church. 
em-i-gra^tion, removing to another 

country. 



rem^-dy, cure. 

se-di-tion, trying to raise a rebell- 
ion, 
sus-pend^d, set aside for a time, 
terms, agreements for holding farms. 



1 (yConnelL— He was sentenced to 
two years' imprisonment ; but the 
House of Lords prevented the sentence 
from being carried out. From this time 



O'Connell's power over his countrymen 
declined. He died at Genoa in 1847. 

2 Fe'nian.— From the name of an 
old Celtic hero, Fion, or Finn. 
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71.— PEOGRESS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTUEY. 
1. The application of steam to the purposes of 
locomotion has wrought a "marvellous change on the 
life of the civilized world since the present century 
began. In 1811, Henry Bell, an innkeeper of 
Helensburgh, launched upon the Clyde the Comet, 
a ves.'^el of twenty-five tons burden, "propelled by 




steam. Four years later, George Stephenson achieved 
the construction of a locomotive engine capable of 
drawing waggons on a railway. In 1830 the same 
mechanical genius, aided by his son Robert, placed 
the " Rocket" on the rails of the newly made line 
between Liverpool and Manchester; and thencefor- 
ward the railway sj'stem grew and 'expanded over 
the world. The great ocean triumphs, achieved by 
ateam-boftts, were the voyage of the SavanTiah from 
New York to London (1819), and that of the Enter- 
prise to India (1825). 

2. The efforts oi ■Row\a,u<li "VWi, \Kft Kon of a 
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Birmingham schoolmaster, resulted in 1840 in the 
establishment of a general penny postage, which has 
had the effect of immensely increasing 'correspond- 
ence. But this was comparatively a slight matter, 
when viewed beside the ' achievement of Wheatstone 
and Cooke, who, in 1837, united in the construction 
of the electric telegraph. Their first successful 
trial took place on wires laid between Euston 
Square and Camden Town. 

3. A necessary sequel was the invention of the 
•submarine cable, of which the first idea occurred in 
1842 to an American electrician named Morse. 
Jacob Brett reduced this idea to a practical form in 
1851 by laying a wire wrapped in gutta-percha 
from Dover to Calais. This was followed in 1858 
by the gigantic enterprise of placing a cable across 
the Atlantic between Valentia, an island on the west 
coast of Ireland, and Trinity Bay in Newfoundland. 
This cable conveyed messages for three weeks, but 
then ceased to carry the currents : there was a leak 
in the rope. 

4. The eight years 'intervening between this 
failure and the grand success of 1866 were marked 
by the placing of lines in the Red and Mediterranean 
Seas and the Persian Gulf. In 1865 the Atlantic 
cable snapped during the process of laying it ; but 
in the following year (1866) skill and science 
triimiphed not only in the successful laying of a 
new and stronger ocean cable, but in the 'recovery, 
by grappling, of the lost rope from the depths of 
the mid-ocean. There are now four or five cables 
at work between Europe and Aiaerlca., 
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5. In 1821 an iron ship, put together in a Lon- 
don dock, steamed down the Channel to Havre. 
The application of iron armour to vessels of war 
became an object of 'rivalry between France and 
Britain. These ironclads, as they have been called, 
came into practical use during the Civil War in 
America. 

6. English constructers arm their vessels with 
solid plates of rolled iron, strongly backed by planks 
of teak strengthened with iron bars, and defended 
within by an iron skin. Iron armoiu* has been 
recently applied also to forts ; but the contest be- 
tween cannon and iron-plating is not yet over. A 
shot-proof turret, or cupola, revolving on a pivot, 
is generally placed on the ironclad or iron fort. The 
gun within, and its port-hole, can both be turned in 
any direction. 

7. Steel cannon, not cast but built ring by ring, 
are now made, capable of throwing enormous conical 
steel shells with such force as to 'penetrate iron 
plates six inches thick. Steel has also been applied 
with success to the armour plating of ships of war. 

8. In small guns or fire-arms remarkable changes 
and improvements have been made. The old flint 
musket, throwing its round leaden bullet, received 
a percussion lock, which proved a great advantage ; 
but it has undergone further and more 'momentous 
changes, by which it has become a breech-loading 
rifle, capable of sending a conical bullet with 
remarkable precision and force to a very great 
distance. 

9. These advances, anA. \)[i^ m\,To^\i^\As>ra. of the 
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railway, the electric wire, and even the balloon into 
the field o£ war, have made the modem battle-field 
a scene with conditions but slightly resembling those 
of even Waterloo and Austerlitz. 

10. But we must thankfully remember that the 
modem applications of iron have not been confined 
to the science of destruction. In addition to the 
railroads, locomotives, and steamboats already noticed, 
vast bridges of iron, such as the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge across the Menai Strait (1850), and the 
Victoria Bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, 




both the work of Robert Stephenson have been 
constructe I of tl is metal It has been applied also 
to building purposes of which the Crystal Palaces 
the hrst erected for the Great Exhibition of 1851 
Jiave been the most notable examples. 

11. The secret of the north-west passage from 



Europe to the Pacific Ocean has been solved by 
two "independent explorers. The earlier M-as Sir 
John Franklin, who left England in 1845 with the 
Erebus and the Terror, but was frozen up with his 
ships, and perished with all his as.90ciate3. The 
relics of the expedition were found at the mouth of 




the Great Fish River in 1857. Captain Robert 
Maclure, in the Investigator, sailed, after much 
delay and peril of life among the ice, from Eehring 
Strait into the Atlantic (1851). 

12. In Africa, the basin of the Zambesi has been 
explored by David LWing^o"aft, a. \afc4\ca.l mission- 
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ary, who has dispelled the 'delusion that the portion 
of Africa north of Cape Colony is an arid tract of 
barren sand. In one of his journeys he discovered 
on the Zambesi the Victoria Falls, a cataract larger 
than Niagara. He then explored Lake Nyassa 
(1859), and everywhere found a fertile land, in- 
habited by tribes of some advancement, but blighted 
by the evil influences of the slave-trade. 

1 3. The Nile has also received its share of atten- 
tion from explorers, of whom two have been most 
distinguished. Captain Speke, an Indian officer, 
penetrated the continent from Zanzibar, and dis- 
covered (1858) a vast lake, which he named Vic- 
toria Nyanza. As Speke and his 'intrepid com- 
panion Grant were descending the Nile after this 
triumphant result of their toil, they met Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Samuel) Baker. Accompanied by his 
wife. Baker pressed up the stream, and was re- 
warded by the discovery (1864) of another lake of 
colossal size, the Albert Xyanza. 

14. The most successful explorer of Australia 
was Captain Sturt, who traced the course of the 
tributaries of the Murray (1829), and in 1847 
penetrated the sandy interior of the island. A 
tragic interest hangs over the expedition of Burke 
and Wills in 1860—61. After having penetrated 
almost to the northern shore of the island conti- 
nent, they retraced their steps, but reached Cooper's 
Creek, five hundred miles north of Adelaide, too much 
exhausted to proceed. There they died of starvation. 

15. The general use of gas in dwelling-houses — 
the increasing use of the elecivic light in public 
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places — the advance of phx>tography (first applied to 
taking portraits in 1839) — ^the adoption in domestic 
life of the sewing-machine, invented by Elias Howe 
of Massachusetts — may be noted as steps of progress. 
16. Provident habits among the working classes 
have been encouraged by the establishment of savings 
banks, and the increased facilities afibrded by insur- 
ance companies. Emigration to the colonies clears 
the land of its surplus hands ; while the poor-houses, 
imder Government control, minister to the wants of 
those who are unable to support themselves. 



a-chieye^ment, feat; exploit. 

COr-re-spond-e&ce, interchange of 
de-ln-sion, false notion. [letters. 

ex-pand^ed, spread. 
in-de-p6ll-deilt, not connected. 
in-ter-Yen-ing, coming in. 
In-trep-id, brave. 



mar^yel-loas, wonderful. 
mo-ment-OUS* important 

pen-e-trate, pierce. 
pro-peUed', driven forward. 
re-COV^r-y, getting back, 
ri-val-ry, competition. 
Bab-ma-rine^, under the sea. 



72— SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

[Sir John Franklin was bom in Lincolnshire in 1786. He set oat on his third 
and last expedition in 1845, and the fate of the brave band was unknown till 1857, 
when the relics of the expedition were found by Captain M'Clintock. From 
these it appeared that Franklin had died on board his ship in 1847, and that the 
survivors abandoned their shii>s in 1848, intending to proceed overland to the 
Great Fish River.] 

1. The Polar clouds uplift — 

A moment and no more — 
And through the snowy drift 

We see them on the shore ; 
A band of 'gallant hearts/ 

Well-ordered, calm, and brave, 
Braced for their closing parts — 

Their long march to the grave. 

2. Through the snow's 'dazzling blink, 

Into the dar^L \\iB^N^ %<2>^e : — 
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No pause : the weaker sink, 

The strong can but strive on, 
Till all the 'dreary way 

Is dotted with their dead,^ 
And the shy foxes play 

About each sleeping head. 

3. Unharmed the wild deer run 

To graze along the strand. 
Nor dread the loaded gun^ 

Beside each sleeping hand. 
The 'remnant that 'survive 

Onward like drunkards reel. 
Scarce wotting* if alive. 

But for the pangs they feel. 

4. The river of their hope^ 

At length is drawing nigh ; 
Their snow-blind way they grope. 

And reach its banks — to die ! 
Thank God, brave Franklin's place 

Was empty in that band ! 
He closed his well-run race 

Not on the iron strand. 

5. Not under snow-clouds white, 

By cutting frost-wind driven. 
Did his true spirit fight 

Its 'shuddering way to heaven ; 
But warm, aboard his ship. 

With 'comforts at his side 
And hope upon his lip. 

The gallant Franklin died. 

6. His heart ne'er ached ^ to see 

His much-loved sailors ta'en ; 
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His sailors* pangs were free 

From their loved captain's pain. 

But though in death apart, 
They are together now ; — 

Calm, each 'enduring heart,— 

Bright, each 'devoted brow 1 

Punch. 



COm-fortS, things to make him com- 
fortable, 
daz-zling, bewildering. 
de-v6t-6d, earnest. 

drear^y, gloomy. 



1 A band of gallant hearts.— The 

survivors of the crews of Franklin's 
two ships— the Erebus and the Terror — 
then numbering 103, prepared to take 
their " long march " overland. 

2 Dotted with their dead.— The 
route they had taken was dotted, as far 
as they had advanced in it, with the 
skeletons of those who had died, and 
with the implements they had thrown 
aside. 

3 The loaded gun.— Loaded guns 



en-dfbr-ing, patient. 
gal-lant, courageous, 
rem-nant, residue. 
8hud^er-ing, trembling. 
BUX-vlve', continue to live. 



were in some cases found lying beside 
the skeletons. 

4 Wotting.— Knowing. 

« The river of their hope.— The 
Great Fish River, towards which they 
were marching. 

His heart ne'er ached. . . .pain. 
— The meaning is, Franklin was merci- 
fully spared the agony of witnessing 
the hardships his men had to undergo ; 
and they were spared the pain of seeing 
him share those hardships. 



73.— THE BRITISH CX)NSTITUTION. 

1. The •constituent parts of the Government^ are 
the Sovereign, the Lords, and the Commons. Thus 
the Constitution is not either pure monarchy, or 
pure aristocracy, or pure democracy, but a compound 
of all three; and in this chiefly lies its strength. 

2. The office of Sovereign is 'hereditary, and a 
woman is permitted to reign. The checks upon 
the power of the Sovereign lie in the laws of the 

land, and in the advice of Ministers who are 're- 
aponsihie to Parliameii^i. 
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3. The Sovereign alone can make war or peace ; 
can pardon a convicted criminal ; can summon, 'pro- 
rogue, or 'dissolve the Parliament ; can coin money ; 
can confer nobility. The assent of the Sovereign is 
necessary to the passing of a Bill. He (or she) must 
be a Protestant of the Church of England, but must 
maintain Presbyterianism in Scotland. 

4. The Lords are of two kinds — Lords Spiritual 
and Lords Temporal, classified as follows : — 

Spiritual. i Temporal. 

English Archbishops 2 ^ English Peers 378 

English Bishops 24 Scottish Peers 16 

I Irish Peers 28 

5. The Temporal Peers are of six ranks : — Royal 
Princes, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and 
Barons. The Scottish Representative Peers are 
elected by their own body for every new Parliament; 
the Irish hold their scats for life. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, sitting on the tvoolsack, acts as Speaker or 
chairman of the Lords. Any Bill, except a Money 
Bill, may 'originate in the Upper House. 

6. The House of Commons, which is elected by 
the people, possesses the sole right of levying taxes 
and of voting money for the public service. Com- 
manding all the sources of supply, it can thus 
'effectually control the Sovereign. In 1801 there 
were 658 representatives : — 45 for Scotland, 100 for 
Ireland, and 513 for England and Wales. The Re- 
form Bills of 18G7— 8 arranged the numbers thus: — 

England and Wales 493 Members. 

Scotland 00 n 

Ireland 105 n 



Total .^& 



w 
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7. The Parliament is dissolved (1) by the will of 
the Sovereign, acting on the advice of the Ministers 
for the time being ; (2) after seven years of exist- 
ence. The necessity of voting supplies to carry on 
the Government secures its meeting annually. 

8. No member of Parliament can resign; but 
a law of Queen Anne provides that a member who 
takes office under the Crown vacates his seat. It 
has accordingly come to be the custom for mem- 
bers wishing to resign to apply to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the Stewardship of the Chiltem 
Hundreds. This office, accepted one da,y, is resigned 
the next ; and so the member is free. When a 
new Parliament meets, the first thing the Commons 
do is to elect a chairman, who is called the Speaker. 

9. The process by which a Bill becomes an Act 
of Parliament is as follows : — After notice of motion 
has been duly given, leave is granted to bring in 
the Bill. It is then read for the first time. There- 
after, a day is fixed for the second reading, before the 
arrival of which the Bill is printed and 'circulated. 
The first debate and voting usually take place on 
the second reading. The members vote by going 
into different lobbies ; and they are counted by 
tellers. The House then forms itself into a Com- 
mittee, to discuss and amend the details of the 
measxure. After a third reading, the Bill is sent up 
to the Lords. 

10. In the Upper House it 'undergoes a similar 
process. But if altered there, it is sent back to the 
Commons, who either agree to the alterations or 

demand a 'conference m\Xi ^Jci^ \ja\^^« 
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11. The royal assent is then required, in order 
that the Bill may become an Act. This is given 
either personally or by commission. The Sovereign, 
though 'constitutionally possessed of a veto^' on every 
measure passed by the Houses, never exercises the 
prerogative. The last instance of refusal occurred 
when Queen Anne, in 1707, declined to 'sanction a 
Scottish Militia Bill. 

12. The 'maxim, that "the Sovereign can do no 
wrong," implies that he (or she) acts by the advice of 
Ministers who are responsible to Parliament. When 
the Ministry is 'overthrown by a defeat on any im- 
portant Bill which they have brought in, or by a 
vote of want of confidence, the Sovereign sends for 
the principal statesman of opposite politics and in- 
trusts him w^th the task of forming a new Govern- 
ment. 



9lJ<CU-iat-ed, distributed. 
con-fer-ence, meeting. 
CO&-Sbit-a-ent, component 
con-sti-tu-tion-al-ly, by law. 
diS-SOlve', dismiss; bring to an end. 
ef-fec-tU-al-ly, completely, 
he-red-i-ta-ry, descending from 



max-im, rule ; saying, 
o-rig-i-nate, begin. 
o-ver-thrown', put out of office. 
pro-rogTie', put off from session to 

session. 
re-spon-si-ble, answerable, 
sanc-tion, approve. 



parent to child. I un-der-goOB^ passes through. 



' Parts of tho Oovemment.— The ' Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, 
three parts of the Government here J and the Commons. On account of its 
mentioned are sometimes called the great influence, the Press is called the 
" three estates of the realm ; " but this Fourth Estate. 

is a mistake. The Sovereign is not an - Veto (Lat.).—" I forbid ; " hence, 
" estate." The three estates are the . a prohibition. 
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74._GOD SAVE THE QUEEN ! 

1. God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen, 

God save the Queen ! 
Send lier victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us. 

God save the Queen ! 

2. O Lord, our God, arise I 
Scatter her enemies, 

And make tliem fall; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On her our hopes we fix. 

God save us all ! » 

3. Thy choicest gifts in store, 
On her be pleased to pour ; 

Long may she reign. 
May she defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 

Grod save the Queen ! 



CHIEF DATES. 



HOUSE OF STEWART. 

Beign of James I a.d. 160a-1625 

Gunpowder Plot 1605 

Eeign of Cliarles L 1625-1649 

Petition of Right 1628 

Loi^ Parliament 1640 

Civil War commenced — Battle of Edgehill 1642 

Charles I. beheaded 1649 

The Commonwealth 1649-1660 

Oliver Cromwell, Protector 1653 

The Restoration... 1660 

Reign of Charles n 1660-1685 

The Plague in London 1665 

The Fire of London 1666 

Habeas Corpus Act 1679 

Reign of James XL 1685-1688 

The Revolution 1688 

Reign of William IIL 1689-1702 

Reign of Mary IL 1089-1694 

Bill of Rights 1689 

Act of Settlement 1701 

Reign of Anne 1702-1714 

Union of English and Scottish Parliaments 1707 



HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

Reign of George L 1714-1727 

Jacobite Rebellion in Scotland 1715 

Reign of George IL 1727-lT^ 
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Charles-Edward's Rebellion in Scotland a.d. 1745 

British Indian Empire founded 1757 

Conquest of Canada 1759 

Eeign of George in. 1760-1820 

American Independence acknowledged 1783 

French Revolution. 1789 

Union of English and Irish Parliaments 1801 

Battle of Waterloo 1815 

Eelgn of George IV. 1820-1830 

Eelgn of William IV 1830-1837 

Reform Act 1832 

Slaverj' abolished in British Colonies 1833 

Keign of Victoria began 1837 

Penny Postage 1840 

Rei^eal of the Com Laws 1846 

Crimean War 1854 

Indian Mutiny 1857 

Jews admitted to Parliament 1858 

New Reform Act 1867 

Abyssinian War 1868 

Irish Church disestablished 1869 

Irish Land Act 1870 

Education Act 1870 

Ballot Act 1872 

Ashantee War 1874 

Afghan War 1878 

Zulu War 1878 

Revolt of the Transvaal 1880 

Irish Protection of Person and Property Act 1881 



GENEALOGICAL TREfiS. 
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ROYAL READERS. 

THIRD SERIES— NOW COMPLETE. 



Beautifully Illustrated^ and with Copious Notes, Word Lessons, 

Vocabularies, etc. 
Adapted to the latest requirements of the Education Code. 



No. I — for STANDARD I. i2mo, cloth. 96 pages. Price yd. 

No. 2 ,, ,, II. i2mo, cloth. 128 pages. ,, 9d. 

No. 3 ,, ,, III. i2mo, cloth. 192 pages. ,, is. 

No. 4 ,, M IV. i2mo, cloth. 220 pages. ,, is. 3d. 

No. 5 ., a V. i2mo, cloth. 300 pages. ,, is. 6d. 



%* Specimen Copies of any of the above Series free to Head Masters or 
Mistresses of Public Elementary Schools. 



T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 



the royal 
History Readers. 

For Standards IV., V., and VI. 



<>» 



l.-THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. I. England from 
the Earliest Times to the close of the Norman Line (1154). 
Illustrated. Price is. 

2.-THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. 11. England— 

The Plantagenets (Anjou, Lancaster, and York) and the 
Tudors (i 154-1603). Illustrated. Price is. 3d. 

3.-THE ROYAL HISTORY READER, No. III. England— 

The House of Stewart and the House of Hanover (1603- 
1881). Illustrated. Price is. 6d. 

In these three History Readers, there is a complete and consecutive narrative 
of English History, interspersed with Chapters treating of the Great 
Events in detail. These chapters include Biographies of Great Men, 
and Pictures of Life and Manners at different epochs. 



♦•» 



The following three books have been prepared as an alternative series. 

l.-THE SIMPLE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Illustrated, is. 

This volume embraces the whole period of Englbh Historj'. It will be use- 
ful to those who prefer to have the leading facts in the history of our 
country presented briefly in one book. 

With the two following volumes in the Royal School Series, it makes a com- 
plete set of History Readers for Standards IV., V., and VI. 

2.-THE HISTORICAL READER (from Standard Authors). 

English History. Price is. 

3.— THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. Comprising the Lead- 
ing Events in the History of our Own Times. Price is. 6d. 



T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 



ROYAL 

Geographical Readers, 

For Standards II. and III., and IV., V., and VI. 



♦•♦ 



1.— FIRST READER, for Standard II. Containing Forty 
Reading Lessons on Elementary Geography. Sixty -nine 
Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth, 9d. Limp Cover, 6d. 

" This is a very beautifully illustrated little introduction to Geography. The 
pictures, quite as much as the letterpress, will help to teach the children 
Geography. " — Educatiotuil Times. 

** The elementary facts of Geography are w«ll collected and arranged in this 

introductory volume There are. diagrams or illustrations on everj* 

page, tending to make the text well understood by the pupil. It is a 
good introductory text-book, well printed, and profusely illustrated." — 
Schoolmaster. 

" It is exceedingly simple in style, and its definitions and explanations of 
rudimentary geographical truths are assisted by numerous diagrams and 
illustrations. The book is well deserving of its place in the well-known 
' Royal School Series' to which it belongs." — The Scotsman. 

Home Lesson Book to the First Reader. Containing Summaries and 
Memory Work. Price id. 

2.— SECOND READER, for Standard IIL Containing Forty 
Reading Lessons on England and Wales. Numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. Cloth, 9d. Limp Cover, 6d. 

" This particularly beautiful volume is one of the Royal Geographical Readers. 
It is devoted to England and Wales, and is divided into forty-one short 
chapters or lessons treating of the geography generally, of the manu- 
factures, railways, roads, canals, commerce, government, and various 
other matters. Not the least happy idea in the book is a collection of 
* voyages ' round England. The volume is quite remarkably illustrated." 
— Educational Times. 

Home Lesson Book to the Second Reader. Price id. 

8.-THIRD READER, for Standards IV., V., and VI. Con- 
taining Sixty Reading Lessons on the British Empire, its 
Colonies and Dependencies. Numerous Maps and Illus- 
trations. Price is. 

Home Lesson Book to the Third Reader. Price id. 



* * 



Other Volumes in preparation, for the Upper Standards. 



T, J^ELSON AND SONS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 



the royal 
Natural History 

READERS. 



A Series of Beautifully Illustrated Readers for the 

Various Standards. 



Now Ready. No. /., for Standard II. 

1.— THE ANIMALS AROUND US. Containing upwards of Forty 
Reading Lessons written in a simple and attractive style for 
scholars in the Second Standard. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 9d. 

** The author has produced a little book that is certain to become a favourite. 
The illustrations are not only appropriate to the text, but are most pleas- 
ing and artistic, and well calculated to sustain the high reputation of the 
publishers." — Educational Chronicle. 

" The subject so directly appeals to children, and the pictures are so delight- 
fully ' natural,' that the book will be read by many of the young indepen- 
dently of its being a lesson-book." — Educational News. 

N^early Ready, for Standard III. 

2. -THE ANIMALS OF FOREIGN LANDS. With Illustrative 
Anecdotes and Narratives of Adventure from recent books of 
Travel, &c. Beautifully Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 
Price IS. 

3.-THE CLASS BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. Contain- 
ing a Complete Sketch of the Animal Kingdom in Reading 
Lessons. With Illustrative Anecdotes and Narratives of Ad- 
venture from Recent Books of Travel, &c. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. 



T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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